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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


It if with very great pleasure that we are presenting to the 
public Sri SureSvaracarya’s Naiskarmyasiddhi. As far as our 
knowledge goes this is a unique edition of the great acarya’s 
work with literal translation and copious notes. 

It has been possible for us to publish this book because of 
the generous grant of the University Grants Commission, which 
has borne the entire cost of publication. We are grateful to the 
authorities of the U. G. C. for their generous gesture. 

Sri S. S. Raghavachar, m. a., Reader in Philosophy, Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore needs no introduction. His great erudition is 
known to the scholarly world through his translations of the 
Vedarthasangraha and the Visnu-tattva-vinirnaya. We are very 
grateful to him for kindly undertaking the work of translating 
this Advaita classic and adding a very useful introduction and 
notes. He has executed the work with laudable success. 

We are also grateful to Revered Swami Adidevananda, 
President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mangalore for his scholarly 
foreword. 


Mysore 

3rd March 1965 


Prabhu Shankara 

Director 
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FOREWORD 


Prof. S. S. Raghavachar has already presented to the students 
of Indian Philosophy the two classics of ViSistadvaita and Dvaita, 
namely, the Vedarthasangraha of Sr! Ramanujacarya and the Visriu- 
tattva-vinirnaya of Sri Madhvacarya with his masterly English 
renderings, introduction and notes. Now comes from his pen the 
English rendering of a famous Advaita classic, the Naiskarmyasiddhi 
of Sri Suregvaracarya, an immediate disciple of Sri Sankaracarya, 
with an exhaustive introduction and valuable notes. In this trilogy 
a student is now in a unique position to study Vedanta in its triple 
aspect. 

There are four famous Siddhis in Advaita: Brahmasiddhi of 
Mandanamisra, Naiskarmyasiddhi of Sures'vara, I§tasiddhi of 
Vimuktdtman and Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana. Of these, 
Brahmasiddhi expounds a special type of pre-Sankara Advaita; 
Istasiddhi works out the maya doctrine comprehensively and 
Advaitasiddhi refutes the objections of Nyaydmrta, a polemical 
work of Dvaita. But Nai§karmysiddhi is a shorter manual embody¬ 
ing the quintessence of Vedanta. According to Col. G. A. Jacob 
this work is the best of the author’s productions. The work is held 
in such high esteem in the tradition of Advaita that it is quoted 
not only by every important Advaita writer but also by the critics 
of Advaita. The author himself says that the work /purports to 
set forth the epitome of the essence of the entire Vedanta’ * (i. 1). 
The term, naiskarmyasiddhi occurs for the first time in the Bhaga- 
vadgitd (xviii. 49). Explaining the meaning of that term Sri Sankara 
says: ‘The attainment of naiskarmya, the state in which one re¬ 
mains as the actionless Self.’j* It is quite possible that this term 
might have been taken from the Gita for the title of the work. • 

The quintessence of this text is that jfiana, pure knowledge is 
the only means for the attainment of Self-realization (i. 99) and 
not action, however useful it may be as a secondary means. The 
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author Quotes seventeen tunes from the UpadeSasahasri. of Sri 
Sankara, not only to emphasize the views of his great master, but 
also to indicate the authenticity of the^ tradition. 

Suresvara, apart from refuting the doctrine of the Mimamsa- 
kas, has to join issue with three pre-Sankara Advaitins, namely, 
Brahmadatta, Mapdanamisra and Bhartrprapanca. The value of 
the present work lies in the uncompromising position it takes with 
regard to pre-Sankara Advaita. It not only distinguishes it from 
the views of Sri Sankara, but also refutes it without mercy. 

Suresvara does not agree with the Mimamsaka view that the 
nityakarmas (obligatory duties) could be the means to liberation 
(i. 21); for their performance has no significance for one who 
knows himself as the pure Self without a second (i. 96). Nor does 
he admit the view of the Prabhakaras that all significant proposi¬ 
tions should refer to some action, for a word may signify an object 
unrelated to action. 

Based on the co mme ntary, Vidydsurabhi of Jnanamrta on the 
early part of the connecting statement to i. 67, Prof. Hiriyanna 
thinks that the prima facie view in the statement embodies Brahma- 
datta’s position. According to this ancient Vedantin the Upanisads 
also, like the karmakanda of the Vedas, are injunctive in character 
and mere sentence-generated knowledge like ‘I am Brahman’ does 
not destroy ignorance; so one has to meditate on this truth for a 
long time till it develops contemplative force*which can destroy 
ignorance entirely. Some time lapses between the acquisition of 
Upamsadic knowledge and liberation, when the obligation to per¬ 
form duties continues. This samuccaya, combination of jnana 
with karma is rejected by our author, as by his master. The know¬ 
ledge of scripture i mm ediately destroys the ignorance that takes 
tne form of actions and factors in action (i. 67). 

The view of Mapdanamisja is also indicated in the connected 
statement to i. 67. According to Anandajnana, the commentator 
P. * ® Ti drtika , this view of Mapdana is criticized by Suresvara in 
s drtika.* While agreeing with Brahmadatta that action (upa- 
sana) is the final import of the Upanisads, and that knowledge of 


*1V. iv. 786- 810 
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the Upanisads cannot directly reveal the nature of Br ahman , 
Mapdana adds that the meditation itself cannot be the means to 
liberation, but a special type of knowledge generated out of medi¬ 
tation. This view of Mapdana is altogether rejected by Suresvara. 
If knowledge can arise in meditation, asks Suresvara, how can 
verbal testimony be true? (iii. 123). Meditation cannot produce 
right knowledge. It should never be thought that the result of 
meditation (bhavana) and that of action will be permanent (iii. 93). 
The assertive propositions of the Upanisads like ‘That thou art’ 
destroy without residue the whole of ignorance. To seek know¬ 
ledge elsewhere apart from the established authority like tat tvam 
asi, is as ridiculous as ‘to ascertain taste through sight’ (iii. 117). 

The view of Bhartrprapafica (i. 68-78) is fairly well known. 
Suresvara mentions him by name in his Vartika.* Sri Sankara 
hims elf has given a clear account of his system in his commentary 
on the Bfhadaranyakopanisad (v. 1) though he does not mention 
him by name. According to Bhartrprapafica the individuals and 
the world are real, but they are both identical with and different 
from Brahman. Thus the three constitute a unity in diversity. 
This is a sort of bheddbheda , unity in difference. As might be 
inferred from this theory of ultimate Reality, Bhartrprapafica advo¬ 
cates a combination of jfiana with karma as the means of release. 
While karma recognizes diversity, jfiana realizes the unity. SureSvara 
refutes this view on the ground of self-contradiction in the concep¬ 
tion of Br ahman as unity in differences. Even if this view of Brahman 
is accepted, combination of action and knowledge is not possible. 
If Brahman is both identical and different from the individual 
seifs, it should be surely subjected to misery (i. 78). The combina¬ 
tion of dvaita and advaita is impossible. 

According to Suresvara, though Brahman is the only un¬ 
changeable reality, world appearance has been made possible 
through avidya which veils the nature of Brahman and makes it 
appear as the manifold. Not only atman is confounded with non- 
atman on account of avidya, but also atman is differentiated from 
Brahman. The illusion has no substratum and is opposed to all 


*1. iv. 1164, 1188; IV. iv. 412, 741 
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reason (iii. 60). Reality is one without a second; but plurality is a 
fact of experience, though it is not a self-established existent. 
Avidya has Brahman both for its subject and object. When realiza¬ 
tion is attained by the Vedantic texts like ‘That thou art’, avidya 
disappears. Vedantic texts are competent to give rise to direct 
immediate realization. Reason cannot give rise to an integral 
knowledge of atman, as such an apprehension depends on inference 
which again rests on empirical experience. Those who disregarded 
Vedantic texts and were guided solely by reasoning landed in the 
unreality of Self (iii. 34). The atman going beyond existence and 
non-existence is grasped through Vedantic propositions (iii. 57). 
How are we to understand the Vedantic proposition ? In the Vedan¬ 
tic proposition, ‘That thou art’, the identity between ‘That’, and 
‘Thou’ is apprehended. The term ‘Thou’ does not merely signify 
the phenomenal self. Its true meaning must be discovered for the 
purpose of identification. Then it will give up its conventional 
meaning and will not signify anything contrary to the intended 
unitary purport (iii. 75). ‘Thou’ would signify only the immediate 
self-revealing atman alone. This is identical with ‘That’ which 
stands for the ultimate principle, Brahman. According to SureSvara 
verbal testimony can produce unitary experience by the removal 
of the wrong concept of atman. 

The knower of atman is established in the experience of his 
unity with all. The dualism of theory and practice or duty and 
self-realization is no longer there. Therefore he is not bound by 
moral obligations. He becomes really amoral. How does such a 
man of realization behave? Suredvara condemns the views of those 
who hold that such a sage can indulge in evil. ‘If the man who 
has awakened to the non-dual Reality behaves as he likes’, asks 
SureSvara, ‘what then is the difference between a dog and a man 
of knowledge in the matter of eating prohibited food ?’ (i v . 62). 
Even in the state of aspiration for release there could be no licen¬ 
tious conduct (iv. 65). Even a hungry man does not like to eat 
poison, let alone a well-fed person, unless he is an idiot (i v . 66). 
He transcends even the good in so far as it is a means, an effort 
for Self-realization. But goodness becomes his very nature without 
any effort on his part. He has reached the pinnacle of moral dis- 




cipline. As Naiakarmyasiddhi conforms to the nature of the inmost 
Self, he who endeavours to study it must cultivate with effort 
values like non-conceit and non-hatred; he must be of good charac¬ 
ter (iv. 70). 

SureSvars’s loving devotion to his spiritual teacher, Sr! Sankara 
equals that to his chosen deity, Visnu. He repeatedly pays to him 
the highest tributes in the concluding verses of the treatise. He 
says that he obtained the knowledge of Self from his master, even 
as Bhagiratha obtained Ganga from Siva. 

The present translation of the Naiakarmyasiddhi is scrupulo¬ 
usly accurate, succinct and at the same time intelligible. The author 
must be thanked for avoiding repellent and mechanical renderings 
though literal. It is hoped that this rendering will be appreciated 
and found useful by both the eastern as well as western readers. 


Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama 
Mangalore 


Swami Adidevananda 










PREFACE 


With the publication of Naiskarmyasiddhi with English transla¬ 
tion, notes and introduction, a plan that was hazily conceived some 
ten years ago but defined itself in the course of execution, reaches 
fulfilment. Being convinced that the system of Vedanta is the 
characteristic and completed utterance of the metaphysical and 
spiritual genius of India I endeavoured to educate myself through 
intensive apprenticeship, as it were, to the masters of the three 
outstanding schools of Vedanta. I preferred to work on the inde¬ 
pendent treatises rather than the commentaries for I thought that 
in them I could get a concentrated statement of doctrines unburden¬ 
ed with the labours of exegesis. The first fruits of this endeavour 
were my translation of the Vedarthasangraha of Sri Ramanuja and 
a companion volume of an expository introduction. Both the 
books were favourably received in the world of scholars. Sri D. T. 
Tatacharya characterized my translation as ‘faithful, fine and 
scholarly’ and the introduction was described by Sri V. Krishna- 
macharya of Adyar as ‘a very valuable and scholarly production’. 
This encouraged me to feel that I was learning my lessons some¬ 
what in the right direction. The next work undertaken was the 
Visnu-tattva-vinirnaya of Sri Madhva. The edition of that work, 
with translation, introduction and notes was duly completed. That 
work was also well-received and I am particularly happy to record 
that the late Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma pronounced it ‘remarkably 
fine and faithful’. 

There was considerable difficulty in choosing a corresponding 
classic in Advaita. Sri Sankara’s Upade&asahasri and Atmabodha 
have already been presented to the modern student by eminent 
scholars. The other manuals ascribed to Sankara are neither his 
undisputed works nor reach the required level of intellectual emin¬ 
ence. It occured to me that a work of the type by a great disciple 
of Sankara could also meet my need. So the choice inevitably fell 
on the present text. As Prof. Hiriyanna has given us only a critical 
edition and Dr. Rashvihari Das has merely paraphrased the work, 
there was no duplication involved in my undertaking. The present 
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publication is a product of devoted study for about a period of 
three years. It is a great satisfaction to contemplate that the three 
units of study covering the major schools of Vedanta and that in 
the words of the pioneers, have reached the cherished point of 
completion and have given shape to the original design. What fur¬ 
ther labour of love comes to be initiated by this vast perspective of 
philosophic thought is in the womb of the future. . It is a matter of 
deep thankfulness that the unfailing patronage of Swami Adi- 
devananda presided over the destinies of this threefold research 
during the entire period. His forewords to my earlier books are 
justly commended as authoritative and masterly formulation of 
the Visistadvaita and Dvaita standpoints. He is favouring the 
present work also with a foreword of inestimable value. Though 
words are very feeble vehicles, I take this opportunity of recording 
my sense of profound gratitude to him. 

In the editing of the text of Naiskarmyasiddhi I encountered 
no major difficulty. Col. Jacob and Prof. Hiriyanna have done all 
the editorial labour and the result is that Prof. Hiriyanna’s edition 
is satisfactory in every way. I have adopted his text in my work 
almost wholly and used the commentary of Jnanottama also as 
brought out by him. I thankfully acknowledge this immense obliga¬ 
tion and add my. humble homage to the memory of these great 
scholars. 

The translation of the text is no easy mat ter in view of the 
special nature of Sure<Svara’s language and style of argumentation. 
A mechanical and literal rendering would disfigure the thought 
and render it wholly unintelligible in its modem garb. I have 
translated, therefore, striving after fidelity to the thought rather 
than words and endeavoured to achieve the maximum measure of 
intelligibility. In this I have taken no liberties except those sanc¬ 
tioned by the remarkably clear and helpful commentary of Jnanot- 
tama. 

In my introduction I have dealt with the main questions con¬ 
nected with the work and incorporated a summary of the leading 
discussions of the chapters in proper sequence The structure of 
the treatise as a whole and its fundamental direction of thought 
are indicated so that a comprehensive conception of its substance 
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may be facilitated. In the notes appended I have avoided all textual 
problems as they have been handled with superb care and compet¬ 
ence by the earlier editors. I have concentrated on the arguments 
as such and have virtually offered a running exposition of the 
treatise. It is for this reason that the notes allude to almost all 
the paragraphs and seek to explain their contents in extenso. It 
is hoped that the method of translation, the introduction and the 
expository nature of the notes will together bring out the entire 
philosophy of the difficult work in a clear, bold and intelligible 
form. 

. It is a well-known fact that a publication of an old philosophic 
classic is no easy matter in our country in these days. It is a good 
fortune that the University Grants Commission readily sanctioned 
financial assistance to this publication. I offer my grateful apprecia¬ 
tion to the authorities of this body. The assistance was routed 
through the University of Mysore, and the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, the Registrar, Sri K. R. Ramachandran, i.a.s. and the 
Director of Prasaranga, Dr. Prabhusankara were always sympa¬ 
thetic, encouraging and prompt in solving my problems. It gives 
me great pleasure to tender my thankfulness for this genuine con¬ 
sideration. 

The printing was executed by the well-known Sharada Press, 
Mangalore. The book has come out expeditiously and in an excel¬ 
lent shape. I thank the proprietors and the management of the 
press for their fine work and ardent interest in the publication. 

The arduous task of guiding, supervising and correcting was 
graciously undertaken by Swami Adidevananda. To him goes all 
the credit for the technical merits of the publication; and I thank 
him in all sincerity. I may as well close this brief preface with the 
noble words of Suresvara: 
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University of Mysore 
March , 5,1965 


S. S. Raghavachar 







INTRODUCTION 


1. The Author 

gri Suredvaraoarya is the author of the work, Nai§karmya- 
siddhi. We know that he was a disciple of Sri Sankaracarya. He 
himself records this fact in the work and acknowledges the gracious 
gift of spiritual illumination from this great teacher. He compares 
the teacher to God Siva, and puts himself down in the place of King 
Bhagiratha who, according to legend, obtained from the God the 
sacred river Ganga. He gives pointed expression to his devout 
admiration for the overpowering greatness of his teacher and 
expressly tells us that he composed the work in obedience to his 
instruction. 

While so much is certain, we practicaUy know nothing more 
about his life. That he hailed from the Northern part oi India may 
be gathered from his adverse reference to Dravidians and the 
reference may also mean that he was not getting on well with the 
Dravidian disciples of Sankara. That his life was austere and that 
it was one of passionate dedication to Vedanta ar.e impressions 
u nmi stakably communicated by the spirit and style of his work. 

A story has gathered round the historical personality of 
Suredvara in the comparatively late attempts at the biogiaphy of 
Sankara. We are told that he was a celebrated Mimamsaka and that 
as a result of a philosophical debate with Sankara was converted 
into an ardent and fullfledged disciple of Sankara. His former 
name is supposed to have been Mapdana Midra and he is said to 
have been named Suredvara by his Guru after conversion. It is 
also said that the former disciples of Sankara distrusted the com¬ 
pleteness of his conversion and treated him accordingly. In conse¬ 
quence they prevented him from writing a critical exposition of 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra. But Sankara is said 
to have had great confidence in the new disciple and hence to have 
commissioned him to write the great works that have come down 
in his name. In them he is said to have taken particular pains to 
repudiate his former positions and thus reveal his unreserved 
acceptance and thorough understanding of the system of his master, 
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in answer to the unfair suspicions of his fellow-disciples. There 
is nothing incredible in the story as such. Such philosophical 
conversion, the suspicion of new converts on the part of older 
adherents and the demonstration of greater zeal and fuller grasp 
on the part of genuine converts are familiar occurences in the 
history of faiths and movements of thought. 

But the difficulty in this case centres round the identification 
of Suregvara with Mandana MiSra, a celebrated philosophical 
writer. About six works are ascribed to Mandana MiSra, includ¬ 
ing the highly esteemed Brahma-siddhi. Brahma-siddhi expounds 
a powerfully worked out type of Advaita. A perusal of the work 
presents three points bearing on the question: (a) Its author is 
no Mfinamsaka upholding ritualism against the path of jnana or 
knowledge, (b) The philosophical theory formulated exhibits 
marked points of difference from that of SureSvara as represented 
by works of which he is the undisputed author, (c) Mandana’s 
Brahma-siddhi adopts towards ritualistic action and mental action 
of the nature of meditation an attitude.definitely more favourable 
than that of SureSvara. After a thorough examination of the entiie 
data Professor Kuppusvami Sastri in his historic introduction to 
Brahma-siddhi comes to the conclusion that Mandana Misra is not 
to be identified with Surefivara. The traditional view of their identity 
has not yet received any justification of comparable weight and 
thoroughness. The possibility remains that Mandana’s views under¬ 
went appropriate change after his conversion and that such a change 
could itself adequately account for the doctrinal divergences 
between the philosophy of Brahma-siddhi and the views of Sure&vara. 
But still the fact remains that the author of Brahma-siddhi is a 
philosopher of great stature and the Advaita he propounds is itself 
an impressive and well-built structure of thought. The style and 
method of presentation have a classic quality matching the brilliance 
of thought. It is impossible not to note the fundamental difference 
in diction and style between the two authors. The contrast is most 
marked in the prose of the two writers. The differences seem to 
indicate two minds rather than two stages of the same mind.* A 


tion 


l d T 3 t0De of derisi °° ^ his criticism of the 
of Mandana, a fact hardly explicable on the hypothesis of identity. 
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more assertive conclusion is hardly possible on the question and 
it is wise to set down that Prof. Kuppusvami Sastri’s findings still 
stand. 

Fortunately no important philosophical consideration depends 
on the disentanglement of this complex issue and the personality 
of SureSvara stands out in undiminished splendour as a writer and 
thinker. That Sankara humbled the great Mapdana and reshaped 
him into an ardent disciple is the only pleasure that is denied. 
The towering stature of the disciple remains, whatever be his 
antecedents, and that itself is a magnificant tribute to the genius of 
the teacher. 

2. Works of Suresvara 

Five works are attributed to SureSvara. Of them, Manasollasa 
is a running metrical explanation of the Dak§inamurti-stotra 
ascribed to Sankara. Pancikarana-vartika is a similar explanation 
of the very short work, Pancikarana, also attributed to Sankara. 
It is disputed, whether the originals are really compositions of 
Sankara and a similar dispute is possible with regard to the authenti¬ 
city of the tradition holding Sure&vara to be the author of the 
vdrtikas on them. Whatever may be the solution of this problem 
these works are of a minor character and the solution one way or 
the other does not very much affect the historical position of the 
authors in question. Only the prestige and authoritativeness of 
the works get affected. The other three works ascribed to Sureivara 
are undoubtedly his. Vartika is a commentary that elucidates, 
supplements and sometimes corrects the original treatise com¬ 
mented upon. Sureivara wrote such a commentary on Sankara’s 
Bh5?ya on the Taittirlya Upani§ad. It is a very valuable aid .to the 
understanding of the text and Sankara’s explanation thereof. The 
most voluminous and weighty treatise of Suresvara is his Vartika 
on Sankara’s Commentry on the Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this work. The 
upanisad itself is a big one and the most substantial of the principal 
upanisads according to all estimates. Sankara’s commentary oh it 
is one'of his two greatest works, the other being the Bhasya on the 
Sutras of Badarayana. SureSvara explains, elaborates and critically 
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Improves upon this masterpiece of his teacher. Naturally it is a 
lengthy work and is a mine of knowledge setting forth the funda¬ 
mental insight of Advaita in both its critical and constructive phases. 
In authority it is second only to the best writings of Sankara and 
Sankara’s meanin g has often to be determined in the light of 
SureSvara’s elucidation. Thus the Vartika is a foundational treatise. 

Naiskarmya-siddhi is a very much shorter treatise. It is 
no commentary on any original. It is an independent work 
presenting the quintessence of Advaita Vedanta. Being free from 
the constraining order of any original, the author develops his 
position in accordance with the logical sequence of his argument. 
There is scope for concentration on philosophical essentials and 
a self-chosen mode of presentation. Freed from the burden of 
exegesis the work thus stands as a self-explaining unfoldment of 
the central principles of Vedanta. It would not be wrong to say 
that it articulates the philosophical genius of Sure6vara much 
better than the vartikas burdened with the double necessity of 
doing justice to the upanisads and the commentaries thereon. 
It is a treatise highly honoured in the tradition of Advaita. One 
cannot but agree with Colonel Jacob’s judgment that it is the best 
of the author’s productions. Almost every important later 
treatise on Advaita resorts to the authority of Naiskarmya-siddhi 
at some crucial point or other and adopts its telling expressions 
to answer some critic or other. Even the critics of Advaita quote 
from it to authenticate their representation of Advaita for pur¬ 
poses of criticism. 

3. Title of the Work 

The word ‘siddhi’ means establishment or realisation. Nais- 
karmya’ means being free from karma. Naiskarmya might 
sighify the nature of the transcendent self free from any agency 
or action or the state of release which is freedom from the fetters 
of karma or knowledge combined with the renunciation of actions 
that is the ultimate means of release. There is every possibility 
that all the three meanings are meant. In that case ‘Naiskarmya’ 
would characterise the eternal and unchanging atman, the 
spiritual goal to be sought after and the means to be adopted 
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for its attainment. It would apply at once to reality, the goal 
and the endeavour. The term 'Naiskarmya-siddhi'— which, by 
the way, is taken from the Bhagvadgita —means the ascertainment 
or establishment of the nature of the atman, that of moksa and 
that of the sadhana therefor, all the three transcending the realm 
of karma comprising of both action and the consequences of 
action. The title stands justified by the very first chapter which 
upholds the claim of Vedantic knowledge to be the means of 
the highest end of life as against that of action or karma. But 
this criticism of karma is but a part of the theme of the work and 
for SureSvara the work is *ASe§a-vedanta-sara-sangraha\ the 
concentrated substance of the whole of vedanta. From the stand¬ 
point of this comprehensive scope of the work, the title is only 
partially appropriate. It is even likely that the work was started 
with the limited object of setting forth the argument of the first 
chapter but it grew into its present dimensions in the course of 
execution dictated by the intrinsic necessities of the theme. 

4. Structure of the Work 

The work is divided into four chapters and consists of verses 
interspersed with prose sections called * sambandhoktV or connect¬ 
ing statements. The verses themselves constitute a complete whole 
and the prose portion! might have been added by the author sub¬ 
sequent to the composition of the verse-material. Each prose 
section is by way of introduction to a verse and not an elaboration 
or interpretation of the verse preceding. SureSvara attaches value 
to the sambandhokti and considers its study essential for any one 
who would undertake to interpret and expound the treatise. 

That the division of chapters follows a logical scheme of 
thought is certain. The Candrikd , a fine gloss on the work by one 
Jfianottama, reads 1 in the scheme a reproduction of plan of the 
Brahma-sutras. To cast one’s writings into the mould of the sutras 
was very popular with later Advaitic writers. We may mention 
the Tattva-pradipika of Citsukba-muni as a good instance of this 
tendency. But it is hardly possible to see in Nai§karmya-siddhi the 
structural design of the Brahma-sutras . The first chapter does not 
1 See his introduction to Chap. IV. 
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concern itself with the co-ordinated interpretation of the upanisadic 
texts' as the Sutras do. The second chapter is not specifically 
devoted to a dialectical defence of the system or a dialectical attack 
on other schools of thought. The third chapter does not concern 
itself in any special way with the topic of sadhana. The fourth is 
not of the nature of a discussion of the pfiala or moksa with any 
particular emphasis. It does not appear, therefore, right to construe 
that SureSvara was endeavouring in the work to follow the pattern 
of the SUtras. 

The actual plan of the work seems to be this: The first chapter 
discusses the claims of karma and jnana to be regarded as the 
means of final liberation and establishes the conclusion that jnana 
is the means, however useful karma may be in the preliminary 
stages of spiritual life. The nature of jnana is also elucidated and 
the erroneous identification of it with meditation or with the in¬ 
sight supposed to issue from meditation is discarded. It looks as 
if the first chapter is meant to determine the nature of sadhana. 
The second and third chapters are together devoted to the subject- 
matter of this jnana or knowledge. Briefly stated the subject- 
matter is the identity of the atman and Brahman as set forth in 
the mahavakya, ‘Tattvamasi’ or ‘Aham Brahmasmi’. If the import 
of the mahavakya is not comprehended, the failure is diagnoized 
as due to not understanding the nature of the atman. The second 
chapter is wholly taken up by this question of the nature of the 
atman, the meaning of ‘Tvam’ and ‘Aham’ in the mahavakyas 
mentioned above. It is the author’s conviction that the discern¬ 
ment of the real self can be accomplished through mere reason and 
that no scriptural authority need be depended on in this part of 
argument. He works out this bold thesis in the second chapter. 
The third chapter goes on to the task of identifying the atman, so 
discerned in the second chapter, with Brahman, the absolute rea¬ 
lity. It is contended that this knowledge of identity can be 
gained only from the upanisads. This involves three further 
questions: 

(a) Why should we admit the authority of scriptures in 
general and the upanisads in particular? 

(b) Cannot reason itself establish the identity in question? 
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(c) Do the passages of the upanisads signify the identity of 
atman and Brahman? What is the legitimate manner or 
procedure of interpreting them? 

The third chapter is utilized for answering these questions. It 
endeavours to point out the inadequacy of reason and the validity 
of scripture. It also works out the interpretation of the mahavakya, 
‘Tattvamasi’ and shows how the understanding of it culminates in 
the experience recorded in the mahavakya, ‘Aham brahmasmi’. 
It may be characterized as a complete interpretation of the state¬ 
ment of identity between ‘Tvam’ and ‘Tat’, clarifying the implica¬ 
tions of the passage in the upanisad. The fourth chapter is expressly 
stated to be a resume of the first three chapters. It fortifies the 
position taken with the authoritative pronouncements of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. It concludes with a portrayal of the nature 
and behaviour of the perfected sage, the enlightened sadhaka, the 
river of whose life is taken up by the ocean of fulfilment. The fourth 
chapter adds no distinct element to the thesis but only rounds it 
off into a completed whole. Such seems to be the structure of the 
work as we have it. 

5.. Temper and style of writing 

A few words about the temper and style of the work may not 
be out of place. It is a strongly worded text and does not spare 
the critics. The author can go to the extent of adopting abusive 
language. In one place he refers to the purely rationalistic philoso¬ 
phers as dogs. In his denunciation of the body, he sometimes dwells 
on its filthy character in a vivid way. He ridicules the critics as 
averse to light like the owls and the ritualistic Mlmamsaka’s as 
blinded by the smoke of sacrificial fires. While such is his tone 
towards critics, he is full of warm and deep reverence to the sacred 
scriptures, the teachers like Krsna, Vyasa and Gaudapada and his 
devotion to the preceptor, Sankara, is marked by the greatest 
fervour, affection and veneration. SureSvara writes* with ease and 
his language shows the characteristics of a living medium. The very 
spontaneity makes it rugged sometimes and is not free from gram¬ 
matical difficulties. But the fundamental thoughts are conveyed in 
a brisk, incisive and arresting manner. The rapidity of the move- 
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ment of thought often leaves some links insufficiently clear and 
thereby necessitates a backward movement for clarification. Thus 
some degree of obscurity and redundancy are found in several 
places. While the leading propositions are made penetratingly 
clear, minor issues and digressions are somewhat befogged. We 
are impressed by the immense power of thought and the sureness 
of vision but are not aided enough in our efforts to follow with 
understanding the conquests made. Our reach exceeds our grasp. 

6. Summary of Chapters 


Chapter I 

Prof. Hiriyanna has contributed a fine analysis of the first 
chapter of Nai§karmya-siddhi in the introduction to his edition of 
the work. The burden of the chapter is to evaluate the claims of 
vedantic knowledge and ritualistic works to be adopted as the 
direct and ultimate means of moksa or release. The controversy 
presupposes the clarification of some primary conceptions with 
which the work starts. 

There is a natural urge in man for the infinite good, for supreme 
well-being. But this is found thwarted in actual life by privations 
and afflictions. Their eradication becomes thus a necessity. To 
effect that an analysis of their cause becomes necessary, Sure^vara 
formulates the causal chain as consisting of ignorance, ignorance- 
engendered desires and desire-engendered actions. Thus ignorance 
is the root of all evil. The precise nature of this ignorance must be 
grasped. The Self or atman is itself the infinite good, in eternal 
actuality. In reality there is nothing other than the Self, and therefore 
neither desire for something else nor aversion towards anything is 
metaphysically justified. By ignorance is meant the ignorance of 
the real nature of the Self as the infini te good and of the fictitious 
character of the non-Self, it is through this ignorance in its priva¬ 
tive and projective aspects, that desires and aversions arise, through 
which in their turn actions productive of evil are motivated. So 
the radical remedy for evil lies in the destruction of ignorance. 
With this preamble it would automatically follow that only en¬ 
lightenment or knowledge of the Self as perfect and one without 
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a second could be the way to release from evil. The conclusion is 
irresistable if the basic metaphysics of the Self and the account of 
of the causation of evil are admitted. 

It is easy work for SureSvara to demolish views that do not 
admit the supremacy of knowledge. Taking his stand on the basic 
metaphysical theory of the atman, perfect and secondless, he can 
easily refute the Mimamsaka glorification of karma. It would have 
been harder to answer the advocate of karma, if he had challenged 
the metaphysical first principles of Advaita. In our treatise such a 
thorough-going Mimamsaka opposition is not encountered. Bhartr- 
prapafica seems to have upheld a modified form of monism and 
argued in favour of a combination of karma and jfiana. Surefivara 
points out the self-contradictory character of such a position and 
dismisses the compromise-formula summarily. Two old Advaitic 
writers Brahmadatta and Mapdanamifira seem to have admitt 
the entire metaphysical edifice of Advaita without any modification 
but still attempted to accommodate karma along with jfiana in 
spiritual life. They seem to have insisted upon the distinction 
between knowledge as comprehension of vedantic texts and know¬ 
ledge as meditation or the intuitive realization accruing from 
meditation. This meditation is itself a form of inward and mental 
karma and is capable of combination with outward karma. The 
final liberating experience is said to come from the completion 
of the meditative life. Until that dawns ignorance persists and hence 
karma does persist. Ritualistic obligations are binding on the unen¬ 
lightened and hence along with meditation, karma is said to be both 
possible and necessary. The details of the purva-paksa are obscure. 
But the distinction between jfiana as comprehension and jfiana 
as meditative realization stands out prominently enough. SureSvara 
and Sankara’s tradition of Advaita in general reject this exaltation 
of meditation and the realization arising from meditation oyer 
the comprehension of vedantic texts and see in that comprehension 
itself when it is real and thorough the highest intuitive realization. 
If between understanding ‘Tattvamasi’ and meditation upon it, 
one is to be a means for another, it is meditation that may be a means 
and never the understanding if it is all that it should be. Surefivara 
adopts this attitude and dismisses the theory of Brahmadatta and 
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• Mandana which has come to be known as prasankhyana-vada. 

No vedantin could reject the pathway of works wholly. The 
Gita, one of the pillars of vedanta, would not allow such a total 
rejection of karma. While prohibited actions are to be given up, 
meritorious actions even if associated with lower happiness are 
useful. Sure6vara admits that kamya-karma may have some purify¬ 
ing and elevating effect on the performer. Even utilitarean practice 
of virtue may gradually give rise to love of virtue for its own sake. 
Then the man performs only nitya and naimittika actions, the 
categorical duties, in a spirit of dedication to God. That life of 
virtue further purifies and elevates the mind of the agent. Such a 
pure mind develops the requisite fitness and aspiration for the last 
step in spiritual life, namely vedantic knowledge. Thus the life of 
virtue is conducive to the life of understanding even though it is 
no direct means to the highest good which is the fruition of only 
understanding. 

Chapter II 

The second chapter marks a transition of thought from the 
sphere of practical spirituality to that of metaphysics which is in 
reality the presupposition and basis for the discussion of the means 
of moksa. The knowledge said to effect liberation concerns the 
identity of the inner Self in man with the ultimate substratum of 
the universe. The identity posited is incredible so long as the nature 
of the Self is not correctly discerned. Hence the chapter undertakes 
to investigate into the nature of the Self. 

The existence of the Self is not in need of any proof, for it is 
the presupposition Of all proof. The being of consciousness is the 
basis for the demonstration of the being of everything else, for it 
is the deliverance of consciousness to that effect that demonstrates 
the being of everything other than consciousness. Now it is the 
nature and identity of this conscious principle that call for inquiry. 
Such, an inquiry is all the more necessary as the Self is identified in 
everyday life and thought with the empirical personality of man. 
An examination of the essential nature of the Self is necessary for 
judging the rightness or wrongness of this identification. 

The first characteristic of the Self is that it is the principle of 
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consciousness and therefore it requires no further demonstration 
of its being. It is the subject of all awareness and hence its existence 
is not to be established on the ground of its being the object of any 
awareness. It is self-probative and is epistemically self-established. 
The second characteristic is that it transcends change and is without 
origination or destruction. Perception of change requires a per* 
ceiver who does not change and if the consciousness perceiving 
change does itself change, the fact of its change goes unperceived. 
Origination and cessation are to be apprehended by a conscious¬ 
ness that compares the state of non-being before the origination 
with the state of being after origination and the state of being before 
cessation with the state of non-being after cessation. The comparing 
consciousness must endure through both the states of the being 
and non-being of what originates and ceases in order to compare 
them and come to the awareness of the changes in question. If 
these two deter mining characteristics of the self, the principle of 
consciousness, are borne in mind the task of discriminating between 
the Self and the non-Self becomes easy. Applying this two-fold 
criterion the physical body can be at once ascertained to be other 
than the Self. It is not epistemically self-established as its being 
is known to us on account of its becoming an object of perceptual 
awareness and in addition to its being liable to perpetual change, 
there are states of life like dreamless sleep when there is no aware¬ 
ness of its existence. 

This work of discrimination must proceed further and dis¬ 
entangle the Self from subtler forms of the non-Self. They are all 
together named the ‘subtle body’ and the subtle body consists of 
the stream of consciousness taking on varied forms like cognition, 
volition and the feelings such as pleasure and pain. The total comp¬ 
lex of the mind undergoing ceaseless change is the subtle body. It 
is also to be distinguished from the Self because it is also objective 
as it is open to retrospection and introspection and is of the nature 
of a flux. Its being is subject to its presentation to consciousness 
and its modifications are observable because there is an unchang¬ 
ing observer. Thus the distincion between the Self, self-established 
and abiding and the psychical complex itself an object of conscious¬ 
ness and subject to ceaseless change, has to be admitted. 
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The hypothesis may be put forward that the Self is an enduring 
substance and the mental processes are adjectival to it. But this is 
untenable in the last analysis because the conception of substance 
and qualities is not free from difficulties and, even if admitted, 
would apply to objects and not to the subject transcending them. 
When qualities change, the substance supporting them cannot re¬ 
main altogether unaltered, if their mutual relation is anything other 
than external conjunction. The resolution of the difficulties of the 
hypothesis drives us to the distinction between the Self and its 
psychical appendage. The Self is often taken to be the ego, what we 
refer to by the term T and what constitutes individual personality. 
The distinctive mark of this category is self-cognition or self-affirma¬ 
tion. In it the subject of consciousness identifies itself as the subject 
as against everything else. Thus in it the subject and object become 
fusedinto one. Eventhis category of the Ego has to be discarded as 
the non-Self. In the first place it is a self-contradictory category as 
the same principle, which is bereft of internal distinction of parts or 
aspects or temporal phases, cannot be both subject and object. In 
so far as it is object, it is a blend of the transcendent Self with some 
element of the non-Self. In the second place in the state of dream¬ 
less sleep it sinks into oblivion. Both objectivity and transitoriness, 
the characteristics of the non-Self, distinguish the ego from the real 
Self.- 

So far the demarcation of the Self from the non-Self is out 
lined. Now some important consequences of the distinction drawn 
are to be indicated. In the first place the Self so distinguished can¬ 
not be a plurality. There cannot be many selves. The reason is 
that all the usual marks of differentiation between individual and 
individual belong to.the gross and subtle bodies and do not charac¬ 
terize the inmost and real self. The principles of individuation and 
differentiation do serve to establish the plurality of empirical selves, 
the aggregate of the appendages to the transcendent Self and do 
not penetrate to the core of its being. By a sound discrimination 
between the Self and non-Self, we are inevitably driven to the thesis 
of the fundamental unity of the self. In the second place the 
ontological status of the realm of the non-Self calls for considera¬ 
tion. From the standpoint of experience, the non-Self is never 
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encountered apart from its epistemic relation to the self. From the 
standpoint of the established distinction between the two it has to 
be looked upon as alien to the Self. The impossibility of seeing the 
non-Self as either one with or as other than the Self proves that its 
nature is logically indeterminable between these two logically con¬ 
tradictory and exhaustive alternatives. Such logical indetermm- 
ability is the test of the unreal. Moreover the world of objects 
never presents itself to the pure Self. It is experienced only by the 
Self conditioned and embodied in the gross and subtle bodies and 
confounded with the ego. The experience of that conditioned self 
is a lapse and a perversion. How can the external world of the non- 
Self open only to such a degraded mode of consciousness be a realm 
of reality? The source of its revelation is a vitiated mode of ex¬ 
perience. It can only be phenomenal and never ultimate. 

Thus the discrimination between the Self and non-Self leaves 


us with a spiritual monism according to which there is only one 
absolute transcendent Self and the world of non-Self is a fictitious 
construction of ignorance and delusion. 

Such in brief is the substance of the second chapter of the 
Nai§karmya-siddhi . Several representative old schools of Indian 

thought stand refuted thereby. The Carvaka view of the body as 
the self is cancelled by the distinction between the gross body an 
the self. The Buddhist notion of the self as the complex flux of the 
stream of consciousness is dismissed by the contrast drawn between 
the self and the suble body or mind. The Nyaya-Vai6esika concep¬ 
tion of the Self as an eternal substance supporting the varied func¬ 
tions of empirical consciousness as its qualities is denied by the 
exposure of the difficulties of applying the categories of substance 
and quality to the situation. The Mlmamsaka idea of the Self as 
ego is repudiated by the demonstration of the hybrid character of 
the ego and its inclusion of an element of the non-Self in itself. 
The Sankhya view of a plurality of transcendent selves and the 
independent reality of the physical world stands rejected by the 
final monism established as a conclusion of the basic analysis of 
the Self and non-Self. 
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Chapter in 

This chapter starts with the difficult topic of avidya. Avidya 
isignorance-cum-error. The concept is manifestly important. We 
have been told in the first chapter that avidya is the root of all evil. 
It has been shown in the second chapter that the Self is confounded 
with the non-Self on account of avidya. It is again avidya that 
displays the apparent plurality of selves and sets up the presenta¬ 
tion of the external world. In this chapter we are to be told that 
it is only avidya that makes us differentiate between the atman and 
Brahman and that the removal of that illusion of difference is the 
pathway to the highest goal. A clarification of the concept is an 
unavoidable necessity. 1 

Critics of Advaita often question the necessity for postulating 
avidya. SureSvara answers, somewhat in the style that Swami 
Vivekananda was to adopt in his exposition of Advaita, that it is 
no postulate but a fact of experience. Experience of plurality and 
all that is connected with it is there even though reality is one with¬ 
out a second. How could it be there without a principle of the 
obscuration of the real and the exhibition of the unreal. 

Now this avidya is no self-sufficient existent. It must belong 
to a subject of knowledge and must pertain to some reality to be 
known. The subject and object of avidya are to be specified. 
SureSvara answers that the atman is both the subject and object of 
avidya. There is no other alternative. The subject of knowledge 
must be the seat of avidya. Only that whose existence is indubitably 
certain however unknown it may be can be the object of avidya. 
What is not so certain a reality may be unknown simply because 
it does not exist. We can be sure about the presence of avidya only 
when we are equally sure that the object in question is positively 
existent. Such certainty can belong only to the Self and hence the 
only object about which avidya is possible is the Self. This is an 
extremely difficult point in the chapter and we have to leave it 
there. This avidya is removable according to Sure£vara by the 
comprehension of the Mahavakya ‘Tattvamasi*. A set of new 
problems crops up at once. 

(a) Why are we to care for the scriptural testimony at all? 
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(b) Cannot reason itself produce the knowledge capable of 
removing avidya? 

(c) How are we to understand the mahavakya? 

The third chapter is the longest and the sequence of discussion 
in it does not make for easy intelligibility. The fundamental posi¬ 
tions argued out may be restated in a simpler and straightforward 
manner. 

(a) The case for rejecting Sruti in general is not convincing. 

If it offers some knowledge not obtainable from any other source 
of knowledge and not contradicted by any other source of know¬ 
ledge, both the novelty and non-contradiction must command our 
acceptance of it. If its import is doubtful or confused it could be 
given up. But we can interpret it coherently and clearly. The only 
possible ground for doubting it would be that its deliverance is not 
confirmed by any other type of knowledge such as perceptual or 
inferrential. But such a requirement would go against the theory of 
‘Swatafipramanya’, which is absolutely sound. 

With a similar epistemological framework the Mimamsaka 
theorists had sought to defend the 6ruti by attributing to it a practi¬ 
cal import and contended that it proclaimes imperatives or ‘oughts’ 
not' to be derived from other means of knowledge. SureSvara 
rejects that expedient and provides scope for ^ruti in the matter of 
furnishing knowledge about the supreme reality and its identity 
with the individual’s inmost being. Misguided desertion of 6ruti 
can only land philosophy in the soul-less and dark subtlities of 
Buddhistic sophistry. 

(b) Reason can take us up to a point but cannot lead us to 
the final illumination. In the first place it is tied to some perceptual 
basis and the atman transcends perception. In the second place 
like perception on which it depends.it can deal with objects and not 
with the subject. Thirdly it can give us only mediate and indirect 
understanding and never immediate realization of the ultimate 
truth. Fourthly, at its best it can enable us to distinguish the Self® 
from the non-Self. But this knowledge of distinction can never be 
the final stage of knowledge. The ultimate self is bereft of all dis¬ 
tinctions and such an integral principle requires a mode of experi¬ 
ence which is integral or unifying in its nature. Lastly a negative 
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understanding that the Self is other than the non-Self must culminate 
in a positive experience that the Self is Brahman, the infinitely real. 
Negation that does not grow into an affirmation is imperfect as 
knowledge. SureSvara is very emphatic in his doctrine that though 
reason is essential for understanding the significance of ‘Thou’ and 
though this understanding is equally essential for grasping the 
import of ‘That thou art’, the significance of‘That’ and the identity 
of ‘That’ and ‘Thou’ are matters that must be apprehended through 
another mode of experience. That mode of experience is brought 
about by the comprehension of the mahavakya, ‘That thou art. 
Such is the harmonization of reason and the intuitive grasp of the 
central texts of the upanisads that SureSvara works out in the 
treatise. 

(c) Now we come to what the author himself considers as the 
core of the theme of the third chapter. It is the interpretation of 
the mahavakya, ‘Tattvamasi’. The sentence consists of three words 
i.e., ‘Tvam’ (thou), ‘Tat’ (that) and ‘Asi’ (art)^ The verb ‘Asi’ 
asserts identity of being between the meanings of ‘Tvam’ and ‘Tat. 
‘Thou’ is the logical subject and ‘That’ is the logical predicate. 
Syntactical apposition of two terms which have an initial divergence 
of meanings is called samanadhikarapya. 

By the force of the identity affirmed in the sentence, we are to 
take the meaning of ‘Thou’ as qualified by the meaning of‘That’ and 
the meaning of ‘That’ as qualified by the meaning of ‘Thou . This 
relation between the imports of the two terms is called ‘Vi6esapa- 
viSesya-bhava’. Now let us go to the actual meanings of these two 
terms. The term ‘Thou’ signifies the individual self, that is immediate 
and self-revealing and is also associated with all the finitude and 
imperfections of mundane life. However self-luminous it may be 
it is associated with the experience of confrontation by other objects 
and beings and it is that experience that constitutes the essence 
-of finitude and evil. The word ‘That’ stands for the ultimate 
® metaphysical principle, all-encompassing and one without a 
second. The word also signifies that it is something transcending 
experience, something remote and mediately cognized. A simple 
identification of the two, the self and the Absolute, is impossible 
on account of the incompatibility of the characteristics attributed to 
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the two. Brahman cannot be one without a second and still be 
one with the individual self which is supposed to be one entity 
among many entities limiting it by their very being. Nor can the 
individual self which is immediate and self-manifesting in all ex¬ 
perience be one with Brahman supposed to be transcendent of 
immediate experience. 

In the interests of the identity affirmed the significance of the 
two terms must be revised and pruned down to meet the require¬ 
ments of identification. Such a radical reduction of connotation is 
also warranted by the consideration of what is essential and adven¬ 
titious in the connotation of the two- terms. The immediacy of the 
Self is certainly fundamental to its being and its limitation and the 
experience of confrontation by non-selves is due to its adjuncts like 
the ego, inner sense and body. Infinite being is the essential nature 
of Brahman and its mediacy is due to the misconstruction of the 
nature of the immediate Self. In the revised and altered interpreta¬ 
tion, ‘Thou’ would signify only the self as immediate and self-reveal¬ 
ing and ‘That’ would only signify the Absolute as infinite and ulti¬ 
mate. The Self’s association with evil and the mediate cogniz- 
ability of the Absolute stand cancelled by the new interpretation. 
The one-ness of the Self which is immediate with the, Absolute 
which is infinite and ultimate is the final impartite import of the 
teaching. This last stage of interpretation is what is termed 
laksana or signification through implication. 

' It is not as if immediacy and infinitude are attributed to the 
absolute self as two different co-inhering characteristics. A com¬ 
prehension of the implications of immediacy itself will lead to the 
conclusion that what is immediate really must be infinite and 
secondless. Similarly what is one and infinite absolutely must be 
one with the immediately real. It is an insufficient appreciation of 
the meaning of immediacy that is responsible for the belief in the 
finiteness of the immediate self. It is again a failure to understand 
the total import of the absoluteness of Brahman that is responsible 
for the idea that Brahman is other than the Self. The realization of 
the immediate and absolute Atman-Brahman is an experience in 
which all\distinctions, whether of subject and predicate or of predi¬ 
cate and predicate or of subject and object are utterly dissolved. 
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At this Stage a question may be posed as to how the mere 
understanding of the text ‘Tattvamasi’ liberates the individual from 
the all-enveloping avidya. Are we not attributing to' it an in¬ 
credible efficacy ? If avidya is a basic fact of experience as supposed, 
how can this grasp of a sentence which can at best give us only a 
mediate form of knowledge, sublate it? 

In answer to this some characteristic points in the Advaitic 
theory are set forth, 'in the first place the atman is ever manifesting 
itself in all experience and there is no necessity or possibility of its 
being revealed afresh by any pramapa, be it pratyaksa, anumana 
or £abda. All that is required is that wrong conceptions of it or 
superimpositions of the non-self on it must be removed. In the 
second place, this is what Sruti does even by its mahavakyas. Even 
the sentence ‘I am Brahman’ does not convey the positive informa¬ 
tion that the T is the absolute reality but that the T is an illusory 
construction and that Brahman is the only reality. The identity- 
propositions aim at the elimination of the unreal presentations 
masquarding as real. It would appear that the author of Vivarana 
would modify this statement but Sureiivara is clear on the point. 
{See Pancada&L 8, chap, from 42 to 47). Thirdly by a simple removal 
of such delusion even verbal testimony can produce apprehension 
of the most direct type. After all it merely clears up obstacles to 
the full awareness of what eternally is the only immediate reality. 

Chapter IV 

This chapter occupies itself with a recapitulation of the argu¬ 
ment of the treatise up to this point and the recapitualation besides 
being a brilliant improvement in statement in many points is a fine 
summary. With a view to persuade the faithful that the thesis 
presented, however sound intrinsically and sustained by the keenest 
logic, is founded on the great tradition of Advaita promulgated by 
Gaudapada and Sankara, the author proceeds to substantiate its 
cardinal principles with the authoritative pronouncements of the 
two venerable teachers. That brings us almost to the close of the 
chapter. The last sections concern themselves with a question, 
•whose discussion is a fitting conclusion to the entire exposition of 
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vedanta. The person who attains the final illumination is established 
in the consciousness of his unity with all and in him divine life 
abides in all its universality with unveiled effulgence. 

He becomes assimilated to his ideal and the ideal becomes 
incarnated in him perfectly. The dualism of the actual and ideal, 
or of fact and value is obliterated. Therefore the conflict between 
impulse and obligation, pleasure and duty is no longer there. There¬ 
fore there are no more moral obligations for him. He becomes 
truly super-moral. 

There is need for elucidating this transcendence of the moral 
sphere. It does not mean that the perfected sage can indulge in evil 
with impunity. Evil springs from desire which is itself an effect of 
ignorance. The enlightened sage has these springs of evil destroyed 
once for all. Even the seeker after enlightenment shuns evil even 
though he is yet liable to temptation. How can, then, the enlightened 
and perfected personality be inclined to evil? His transcendence of 
evil is final and complete. He transcends the good also. But in 
relation to the good, the transcendence has a different significance. 
Goodness that implies a moral struggle, is the fruition of a moral 
effort and is sought after as a necessity is superseded. But goodness 
is there as a spontaneous expression of nature, not involving either 
a struggle or a heroic endeavour. The aspect of inner warfare 
implied in the ordinary notion of morality is left far behind. But 
the purpose of moral life is fulfilled to perfection. There is the 
transmutation of the good will into the holy will. In the former 
the lower nature persists though over-powered and subjugated. 
The holy will emerges after the extinction of the lower nature, and 
in it the good exercises undivided power and sway. 

This is the state of the jivanmukta, of him whose liberation is 
not eschatalogical hope but an attained blessedness. 
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NAISKARMYASIDDHI 

As all creatures from Brahma down to the lowest species desire 
to avoid every kind of pain by the law of their nature, there is an 
equally natural effort on their part to effect its termination. But 
pain originates solely through the fact of embodiment and as em¬ 
bodiment is brought about by merit and demerit accumulated in 
the past, pain does not cease. Merit and demerit, in their turn, arise 
from deeds good and bad and therefore do not cease. Those deeds 
themselves spring from desire and aversion, desire and aversion are 







due to the ascription of goodness and badness (to external objects 
and situations), such ascription is caused by the presentation of dua¬ 
lity, which presentation occurs owing to the absence of due inquiry, 
and as all duality arises out of the ignorance of the self-established 
and secondless atman, even as silver presents itself owing to the non¬ 
observation of the shell in the shell-silver illusion, it does not cease. 
Therefore the cause of all evil is non-apprehension of the Self. Hap¬ 
piness, unoriginated, imperishable and not dependent on anything 
else, is the very nature of the Self. This is covered up by ignorance 
of the Self. Therefore in the total destruction of this ignorance lies 
the attainment of the summum bonum . The destruction of ignorance 
is accomplished only by the attainment of perfect knowledge and 
hence such knowledge must be sought. As the object to which the 
ignorance of self constituting the cause of all evil pertains does not 
fall within the range of ordinary modes of knowledge like sensory- 
perception, perfect knowledge could be acquired only through the 
authority of statements in the scriptures of Vedanta. Therefore 
this work, purporting to set forth the epitome of the essence of the 
entire Vedanta, is undertaken. The first verse serves as a prayer for 
the fulfilment of the desire in this matter and to indicate in a nut¬ 
shell the theme of the work: 

1. I offer obeisance to that Hari, the witness of 
the intellect, who annihilates darkness (of ignorance) 
and from whom arises the world consisting of ether, 
air, fire, water and earth, even as the illusory snake 
arises from the rope. 





To intimate that his (author’s) tradition proceeds from sound 
authority as required by the scriptures, obeisance to the preceptor 
is recorded through a tribute to his exalted excellences. 
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2. I bow down in reverence to the great precep¬ 
tor who cuts the knot of ignorance and whose great¬ 
ness is unsurpassed. 

5Tpf pgfcraqr n 3 n 

The motive behind this reverence is brought out: 

3. The knowledge revelatory of Reality, which 
is contained in the heart of Vedanta and which puts an 
end to the life of transmigration, I expound herein in 
obedience to my preceptor’s commandment, though 
it has been explained by others also. 

>3 N 

The theme of the work is enunciated as follows: 

4. Herein will be expounded clearly the essenti¬ 
al nature of the Self, which is the sole inm ost Reality 
and whose presence is presupposed by the presenta¬ 
tion of the objective world and whose non-manifesta¬ 
tion would mean the non-presentation of everything. 
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With a view to create interest in the subject-matter of the work, 
the authoritativeness of the preceptor is brought out by a repudia¬ 
tion of the possibility of there being any defect of omission or com¬ 
mission invalidating the system. 

5. On the philosophy of the Veda, presented by 
my preceptor, I say nothing because of my incompet¬ 
ence. What can a glowworm do towards illumining 
what has already been flooded by the light of the 
thousand-rayed sun? 
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It may appear then, as the preceptor himself has completed the 
exposition of the import of the Vedas, the work on hand proceeds 
from invalidating motives like love of fame,. Such a supposition 
is ruled out in what follows: 


6. This work is not composed by us for the sake 
of fame, gain and reverential consideration; it is for 
purposes of purifying our own understanding by the 
testimony of those who know Brahman. 
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What follows aims at stating the burden of the work concern¬ 
ing evil, the cause of evil, the end of life and the means therefor. 

7. Nescience, which consists of the non-appre¬ 
hension of the unity of the self and which is a matter 








of our direct experience, is the ultimate seed of sam- 
sara. Annihilation of it is the emancipation for the 
self. 

*Tt|T ^ +H?yrd+^d : II z; || 

Of the four factors, the means of the end of life remains to be 
specified and hence the following: 

8. The perfect knowledge that arises from the 
words of the closing portion of the Vedas is the fibre 
that bums away the ignorance concerning the Self and 
not any action, for action is not opposed to ignorance. 

\ 
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Now with a view to establish firmly the position thus stated, 
prima facie views are brought forward. Among them, the one that 
admits knowledge is stated in what follows: 

9-11. As release is effected by actions, what is 
there for knowledge to accomplish? How is that? 
Listen with an attentive mind. One who abstains from 
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actions proceeding from desires for earthly or heavenly 
happiness, discards actions prohibited in the scriptures 
and performs properly the actions unconditionally en¬ 
joined for daily and occasional observance, does not 
attain states like heavenly existence which are the fruits 
of the actions from desire and does not descend to low 
births or hell which are the results of prohibited actions, 
as he has discarded them. 

3TR5«f M'Ufmmmt vftiTT^ cTcft: STO: II ZR II 

As for good and bad actions responsible for present embodi¬ 
ment the objection as well as the answer are common to both the 
advocate of knowledge and that of action: 

12. Those merits and demerits that have caused 
the present body which gives pleasures and pains to 
the individual, are to be liquidated through the experi¬ 
ence of their effects. 

i i 
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If it be asked as to why the obligatory actions, should be per¬ 
formed, as the transmigratory existence is due to the performance 
of actions through desire and the prohibited actions and as all evil 
ceases through the renunciation of those two types of action, we 
reply that evil can accrue from their (i.e. obligatory actions) non¬ 
performance also: 
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13. By the performance of obligatory actions, 
the retribution due to their non-performance is averted. 
Therefore ignoring comprehension of the Self, let one 
resort to actions. 
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This has been said admitting knowledge. But in reality there 
is no such thing as knowledge about the real nature of the Self. 
There is no authority teaching the knowledge of the Self. 


14. Whatever srutis are there, along with the 
smrtis, they all enjoin with great effort action; hence 
it is productive of much, including liberation. 
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It may be contended that this absence of evidence for know¬ 
ledge is due to our fault. We deny the contention for the following 
reason: 

15. Neither in sruti nor in smrti do I see any¬ 
where injunction with reference to knowledge inspite 
of looking for it a great deal. We have no faith in ahy 
other authority. 
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, It may be said that there can be undertakings without any in¬ 
junctions to that effect as in ordinary life. We deny that possibility 
for the following reason: 

16. He who undertakes anything through delu¬ 
sion independent of scriptural injunction for securing 
spiritual objectives, gains no help thereby. His work 
is futile like pouring oblations into ashes. 
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This follows also from the authority of Jaimini who is acknow¬ 
ledged as a reliable guide and who has comprehended the import 
of the Vedas : 

17. Jaimini, who understands the Vedas, has 
himself said loudly, as it were, and with gusto that ‘as 
the scriptures singnify actions to be done, statements 
that do not inculcate actions are of no significance and 
value’(J. S. I. ii. 1). 


The hymn also lays down the same thing: 

18. The hymn ‘doing actions let him desire to 
live for a hundred years’ (I. U. 2) consigns the entire 
life to actions. \ 
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The desired knowledge can never arise, for the advocate of 
knowledge seeks it from scriptural statements, and statements have, 
as their central element, the verbs (which signify actions): 

19. The words do not come together in a sent¬ 
ence independent of an action signified by a verb. There 
can be no sentence, other than the words integrated by 
the focal point of action, which could enjoin know¬ 
ledge. 
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There is no difficulty in this position even if knowledge is admit¬ 
ted as a possibility: 

20. Admission of knowledge causes no difficulty, 
for it may stand in relation to action as means or end 
or as equally important. 

Thus whether knowledge is admitted or not, it does not follow 
that liberation is attained only through knowledge: 

21. Therefore, to conclude, actions well-perform¬ 
ed through speech, mind and body, pertaining to the 
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recognized stages of life, in accordance with one’s 
powers, bring about release. There is no other means 
for it. 
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The author starts his criticism to show that this is the statement 
of a wrong position: 

22. Such indeed is the speech made in places of 
sacrifice, by people who are pleased with themselves, 
whose intellect is nourished by their own constructions 
and whose vision is enveloped by smoke. 
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The scope of the criticism launched is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing: 

23. Now we will state the objections in an order¬ 
ly manner in words supported by logic which will des¬ 
troy the prima facie views and that not in the spirit of 
sophistry. 
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Release cannot be the effect of action, for it cannot fall into any 
of the four categories of effects that action can bring into existence: 
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24. As release is nothing but the elimination of 
ignorance, action cannot be the means thereof. Just as 
the error engendered in darkness cannot put an end to 
ddrkness, action does not eradicate ignorance. 

5fT i 

Even if release is admitted as following from action, there is a 
further difficulty: 

25. Is release the effect of one action or of all 
actions? If of one action, the other actions are useless, 
and if of all, they have all to be construed as consti¬ 
tuting one action (which would be contrary to the 
strict division of actions into various kinds accepted by 
the theorists of karma). 

* II ^ II 

All the diverse kinds of actions are associated with diverse effects 
by the initiating injunctions themselves and as such, there is no re¬ 
sidual action to which the effectuation of release may be ascribed: 

26. The obligatory action cannot lead to release 
for it is assigned the function of removing sins. Similar¬ 
ly action prompted by desire is associated with ends 
like the conducting of the agent to heaven, and hence 
it also cannot lead to release. 
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Further, there is no scriptural testimony in support: 

27. The means-and-end relation between actions 
and their fruits of the nature of objectives beyond the 
present life, is to be ascertained through scriptures. 
From the mouth of the sruti we have heard of no ac- 
action as leading to release. 
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Moreover, you are repeating what the advocate of knowledge 
also holds and hence your talk is superfluous. It is like the mother- 
in-law calling back the guest refused by the daughter-in-law, so 
that she may exercise the privilege of refusing: 

28. Like me you also desire the renunciation of 
prohibited and desire-prompted actions. Obligatory 
action is said to produce no result. Hence release is 
not effected by any action. 
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Thus the position that release is effected by actions (9) stands 
refuted. Now, with a view to strengthen the position, that all the 
evils of transmigratory existence are subject to elimination only 
through the knowledge of the real nature of the Self by an account 
of the cause of all actions, the author proceeds to say the following: 

Here this has to be examined. There are well-known instinc¬ 
tive actions and bad actions. Men distinguish good and bad in the 
light of their natural empirical reason. Even as a deluded person 
goes to a mirage to quench his thirst, they endeavour by themselves 
to attain or avoid what they thus regard as good and bad, through 
the adoption of means regarded as conducive to the respective ends 
by common sense. In the matter of actions supposed to lead to 
higher goods, those prompted by desire and the obligatory ones, is 
the situation the same? Or is there any other source of motivation? 
If the question is answered in the affirmative the following consequ¬ 
ence arises. If, on the one hand, the source of motivation is true 
knowledge of reality acquired through empirical modes of know¬ 
ledge or the scriptural, and if the scripture preaching renunciation 
of action is not admitted, then those who renounce actions stand 
condemned, for depending on false authorities they discard actions 
enjoined by the transcendent authority of the scriptures. If, on the 
other, it is conceded that all their actions are actuated by false under¬ 
standing as that of the man seeking to quench his thirst in the mir¬ 
age, we triumph and you stand condemned. 

29. The scripture is like the sun. It sheds light 
on the means of attaining and of avoiding ends, which 
men seek or hate through delusion 
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Thus it is determined, on the basis of perception, inference and 
scripture, that the Self is of the nature of infinite bliss and ultimate 
good while evil, like what is non-existent, cannot in any way affect 
it, and that wrong understanding based on the non-comprehension 
of this nature of the Self takes the forms, ‘Let good befall me’, ‘Let 
not evil come to me’ and thus furnishes the motives for all action, 
even as the misconception of the shell leads to coveting it as silver. 
The scripture does not confer any power on anything. Therefore, 
the explanation of this principle follows: 


30. Desire or aversion is not put into men by 
the scripture. They are natural, as they are found in 
animals also. 
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It has been laid down that only he who has not understood the 
nature of Reality, i$ addressed by scriptural commandments and 
prohibitions. Now with a view to show that action is impossible 
in the light of the nature of the object, the author proceeds: 





31-32: - Forgetting that the gold necklace is there 
in the neck already, the wearer searches for it. Similar¬ 
ly the man mistaking in fright his own shadow for a 
demon, runs to avoid the demon, which in fact is not 
there. There are, of course, cases in which one seeks 
ro avoid what is really there to be avoided and wants 
to appropriate what is not really in his possession al- 
teady. 
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Among these four cases in the matter of attaining and avoid¬ 
ing, the principled exhibited through analysis: 

33. In relation to what is to be got and got rid 
of in reality, one should find out from the sruti the 
appropriate means in a clear manner and get what is 
to be got and get rid of what is to be got rid of. 
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In the remaining two cases: 

34. Through enlightenment he must get rid of 
the illusion that what is accomplished already is un¬ 
accomplished and that what is really non-existent is 
there to be got rid of. This twofold achievement is 
through enlightenment and not through any action. 
So these ends cannot be gained by any exertion by way 
of action. 
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What is the ground for holding that the attainment of infinite 
bliss and the complete cessation of misery is brought about only by 
the knowledge of the real nature of the Self and not by action? The 
reply follows: 

35. Action itself arises from ignorance and hence 
it cannot remove the latter. Perfect knowledge is the 
antithesis of ignorance, even as the sun is in relation 
to darkness. 
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‘But’, it may be objected, ‘surely the knowledge of the Self does 
not occur independent of diverse factors like the scripture, teacher 
and disciple. Thus even the knowledge of the Self is a product of 
ignorance.’ 

This is not right. The knowledge of the Self rests only on the 
essential nature of the Self, which is Self-established and the ultimate 
Reality. It is destructive, therefore, of ignorance and the operative 







factors emerging from it. Moreover it depends on factors like the 
scriptures for coming into being and not for destroying ignorance 
after coming into being. But the position is different in the case of 
action. It depends on ignorance both for origination and the subse¬ 
quent efficacy. Action cannot continue in being to produce its, 
results in the remote future without the sustaining help of other 
factors in the interval, for its very essence lies in the productivity of 
future results. It cannot put the agent in possession of the results 
aimed at like heaven in the very moment of his execution of it (un¬ 
like knowledge which is effective instantaneously). On the contrary 
the knowledge of the Self does not require the assumption of 
any other form or use of any other means, apart from its emergence 
into being in the matter of effectuating the good sought through it. ' 
How is that? This is the reason: 

36. Perfect knowledge, which is strong being 
based on the right evidences, is not liable to be cancell¬ 
ed. In its work of cancelling errors, it needs the help 
of no other factor. 
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As the position taken is fully defended by reason, the author 
concludes without any hesitation and uncertainty: 

37. Therefore, perfect knowledge is sufficient for 
eradicating the ignorance that is the cause of the ocean 
of misery and not action for reasons already stated. 
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‘But’, it may be said, ‘even if perfect knowledge is strong, we 
have cases in which it is cancelled by erroneous knowledge originat¬ 
ing from false sources. It is for this reason that even a person en¬ 
lightened about Reality is subject to feelings of being an agent of 
actions and of being an experiencer of pleasure and pains, and to 
desires and aversions, all of which originate from ignorance. If per¬ 
fect knowledge had not been stultified such impressions contrary 
to it would not at all arise.’ This is not true. ‘Why?’ The reply 
follows: 

38. As ignorance has been stultified, it cannot 
cancel enlightenment. The impressions left by enlight¬ 
enment arouse the remembrance of knowledge, which 
does remove the impressions of ignorance. 
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The argument stated that ‘action bom of ignorance cannot re¬ 
move ignorance’ (35) has been strengthened in advance by the con¬ 
sideration of motives of actions etc. (29). In order to supplement 
it, it is now proposed to show that action involves ignorance and 
so involves transmigratory existence: 

39. °A man entertaining the belief that he is the 
body belonging to a certain caste, order, etc., becomes 
obedient to the sruti in his actions of speech, mind and 
body. 
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As action originates from ignorance, it terminates on the remo¬ 
val of ignorance. The following verse enunciates this principle: 

40. If a .sage’s sense of identity with the body of 
a particular caste etc. is burnt up by the knowledge of 
Brahman, such a one dwells above the sruti and he is 
no longer a servant of Vedic injunctions. 
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The other man whose inner sense is enveloped by the dense 
darkness of ignorance and who accepts conditions leading to action 
like that of being an agent gets stung, as it were, by commandments 
and prohibitions and engages in actions: 

41. He, not being a master of himself, becomes 
a god by virtuous actions or goes to hell as a result of 
unrighteous deeds or becomes a human being if the 
two kinds of actions are evenly mixed in his life. 
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The world consisting of creatures from Brahma down to the 
lowest species is an ocean of terrible misery. Births in it are like the 
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going up and going down of a pot in a water-wheel, placing us in 
positions high, low and middle, in respect of pleasures, pains and 
delusions momentary like flashes of lightning. The creature is to¬ 
ssed about by the terrific wind of good, bad and mixed deeds of the 
past like a dry gourd in the middle of an ocean agitated by a stormy 
wind. 

42. Thus the creature is in constant movement 
owing to the force of ignorance, desire and action. He 
takes birth, bound and overcome by desire and dies, 
enveloped all through in misery. 
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Concerning the matter thus enunciated, with a view to create 
interest in the student, some authorities are adduced: 

43. Sruti has stated this principle for purposes 
of eradicating desire, for desire is at the root of trans- 
migratory existence and it is destroyed by the elimina¬ 
tion of ignorance. 
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Which is this sruti ? 

44. ‘When the desires are extinguished, the mort¬ 
al becomes immortal and he attains Brahman here 
(B. U. IV. iv. 7). The text of the vajins says, ‘He who 
is freed from desires ... being already Brahman, attains 
Brahman.’ Vyasa also says again and again that this 
life is one of bondage through desire. 
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Thus the pathway of transmigration is explained. Now with 
a view to put an end to it, how actions become distant and mediate 
means for release is going to be explained: 

45. In the heart of the creature, tormented by 
sorrow, as a result of some unexpected cultivation of 
merit and the purification of the mind through the con¬ 
sequent observance of obligatory duties, the spirit of 
renunciation arises. 
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What kind of renunciation arises thus is mentioned: 

46. As formerly he was afraid of hell, now, as 
he sees through it, he is afraid of the fruit of the 
desire-prompted meritorious deeds also. Therefore he 
desires to engage himself in obligatory duties. 
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Thus by the performance of obligatory actions, enjoined for 
daily observance and special occasions, the results mentioned below 
are effected: 
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47. The mind, purified by the actions dedicated 
to God, manifests pure renunciation even with regard 
to high rewards like the attainment of the world of 
Brahma. 
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Because the mind, only as tainted by rajas and tamas, gets at¬ 
tracted by desires as by a bait and is thrown into the slaughter-house 
of sense-objects, when it is cleansed by the observance of obligatory 
actions, and its rajas and tamas are expelled, it becomes clear and 
tranquil, like a well-washed crystal-block; then it does not get attra¬ 
cted by desires and aversions engendered by sense-objects; in that 
state, the mind wholly purified of all taint, remains like a clean mir¬ 
ror, with an inclination towards only the inmost Self. Therefore 
the following is stated: 

48. When the mind abides purged of all desires, 
it is then that it spontaneously inclines to merge into 
the inmost Self. 
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After this, the actions, having fulfilled their function and hav¬ 
ing transferred their responsibility to the inclination in the mind to¬ 
wards the Self, reach the completion of their purpose, as it were. 






49. The actions having generated in the mind 
through its purification the inclination towards the 
Self, and having fulfilled their purpose thus, disappear, 
like the clouds after the rainy season. 
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As such is the greatness of performance of obligatory actions: 

50. Aspirants after liberation seeking the know¬ 
ledge of the Self must always perform, for purposes 
of self-purification, actions obligatory everyday and 
on special occasions. 
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On the matter thus stated, the words of the omniscient Lord 
constitute the authority: 

51. ‘For one who wants to ascend to yoga, action 
is said to be the means. To the same person, when he 
has ascended to yoga, sama (renunciation of action) 
is said to be the means’ {Gita V. 3). Such is the smrti 
passage. 
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From the performance of obligatory actions righteousness ari¬ 
ses. From the arising of righteousness sins are destroyed. Purity of 
min d follows from the destruction of sins. From that follows the 
comprehension of the real nature of transmigratory existence. From 
that originates renunciation. From that emerges the desire for liber¬ 
ation. Then the search for the means of liberation ensues. Then 
follows the renunciation of all actions and their means. From that 
follows the practice of contemplation. From it originates the incli¬ 
nation of the mind towards the Self. From that arises the understand¬ 
ing of the import of the propositions like ‘Tat Tvam Asi’. From it 
follows the elimination of ignorance. Then the Self remains in it¬ 
self. ‘Being Brahman, he attains Brahman’ (B. U. IV. iv. 6) and 
‘The freed one is freed’ (K.U. II. ii. 1). 

52. Thus through such a series of link s action 
contributes to the removal of ignorance. But it cannot 
directly remove ignorance, for it is not opposed 
to it. 
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It is impossible that action could do anything directly to bring 
about release. Nor does that which brings about release require 
the aid of action. This is going to be brought out now: 

53. The result of action must be either the pro¬ 
duction or attainment or improvement or alteration 
of something. Release cannot come under any of these 
four. Therefore action is not the means of release. 
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Thus it has been explained that mere action is not competent 
to remove ignorance directly. In the argument be ginning with the 
statement ‘the scripture sheds light on the means of attaining ends 
etc.’ (29) it has been pointed out that no action of whatever descrip¬ 
tion can be effective in bringing about release in view of the nature 
of the seeker after liberation, of knowledge and of the Self. How it 
can mediately and indirectly contribute to the process of liberation 
has also been brought out. Now it is going to be stated that in the 
matter of removing ignorance the full-fledged knowledge of the Self 
is the unique and the best means and nothing else has this potency 
as a subsidiary or principal factor. First of all it is urged that know¬ 
ledge as instrumental to something else cannot be the means of 
release: 

54. Action, appropriating knowledge as an acces¬ 
sory to itself, cannot remove ignorance, because action 
is the means and knowledge is the end and the two, 
being means and end, cannot be simultaneously opera¬ 
tive. 
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Nor can the two be combined as equal 







55. Because one is the stultified and the other 
stultifies it, they cannot be co-existent and joined to¬ 
gether, even as a lion and a sheep cannot work to¬ 
gether in partnership. 
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How is one of them the stultifier and the other stultified? It is 
this way: 

56. Ignorance is contrary to the nature of Reality 
and knowledge is opposed to ignorance. The two can¬ 
not be combined even as the sun and darkness cannot 
be combined. 
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Therefore, he who has comprehended the nature of Brahman- 
Atman, which never forms a factor in the context of action, transc¬ 
ends liability to injunctions of all action. How is that? It is explained: 

57. Even as a ksatriya does not engage in the 
sacrifice brhaspati-sava and as a person believing him¬ 
self to be a brahmana does not undertake the duties 
of a ksatriya. . . 
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Similar to these illustrations is the case on hand. That is 
brought home in the next verse: 

58. The person who has transcended the body, 
whose doubts have all been dispelled and who has app¬ 
rehended his own essential nature by discarding all 
superimpositions by the method of ‘not this, not this’, 
and does perceive the body etc. as non-self, does not 
even glance at the actions executed by the body. 




In order to explain this, an analogy is offered: 

59. Just as a child, taking a clay-elephant to be 
an elephant, plays accordingly with it, the unenlighten¬ 
ed man imagines himself to be the body etc., and be¬ 
haves accordingly. 
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We do not discard the combination of action and knowledge 
everywhere. Where the two stand in the relation of cause and effect, 
not even our father can repudiate the combination. To bring out 
the distinction, an analogy is presented: 


60. Just as a man taking a post for a robber, runs 
away in fright, similarly a man engages in action wrong¬ 
ly identifying the Self with the intellect etc. 
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Thus wherever knowledge and action are related as cause and 
effect, this principle applies. The principle involved in the cases 
where the two cannot be combined simultaneously or in succession 
is brought out in the next verse: 

61. Just as the understanding of the post as such 
cannot incite to the action of running away, so also 
the understanding of the Self in its real nature, cannot 
be instrumental to any action. 
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For what is instrumental has always this nature: 

62. That which conforms in nature to another 
can be instrumental to it and not that which destroys 
that principal factor itself. 
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This is so because: 

63-64. The knowledge that belongs to the con¬ 
text of action does naturally serve it as a subsidiary. 




What belongs to the context of anything, does become 
subsidiary to it. Knowledge which, by merely emerg¬ 
ing into being, removes ignorance, does not combine 
with action either as an accessory or as an equal partner. 
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This has necessarily to be admitted by the advocates of the com¬ 
bination of action and knowledge also, for: 

65. Knowledge does not arise at all without can¬ 
celling ignorance and action does not even touch the 
knowledge which annihilates all the factors involved 
in action, for it itself stands annihilated. 
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The following is another reason for rejecting the combination 
of action and knowledge: 

66. When we examine the source, nature and 
effect of knowledge, we find that they are all opposed 
to the source, nature and effect of action and therefore 
action and knowledge cannot be joined together, as 
light and darkness cannot be. 
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After concluding thus, we may notice two other theories. Some, 
drawing strength from their own tradition, maintain that the know¬ 
ledge of the form ‘I am Brahman’ which arises from the sentences 
of Vedanta does not dispel ignorance by its mere coming into being. 
What then? One who meditates on this truth every day and for a 
long time develops inward contemplative force, by which ignorance 
in its entirety is removed. The 6ruti says ‘Becoming a god, he atains 
the gods’ (B. U. IV. i-2). Others, again, hold that the knowledge of the 
form ‘I am Brahman’ signifies a complex whole of associated parts 
and therefore does not constitute a correct apprehension of the 
Self at all. What then? In the mind of an aspirant, who practises 
continuously this knowledge itself like the flow of the Ganga, a 
new type of knowledge arises, which is an integral apprehension, 
transcending verbal cognition. It is this new knowledge that expells 
all darkness of ignorance. The Sruti says, ‘The brahmana after 
understanding must proceed to apprehend in a direct manner’. 

What follows is in refutation of these two positions: 

67. The understanding of the scripture at once 
(without repetition) destroys the ignorance that bears 
the forms of action and the factors involved in action. 
There is no combination of these two. 
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Thus, the combination of knowledge and action, is denied on 
the theory that Brahman is one divested of all plurality. Now, even 
if another point of view is entertained, that the rejected combina¬ 
tion remains unsatisfactory as before is going to be shown: 

68. Even according to the view of the theorist, 
for whom Brahman does not exclude diversity, the 
combination of action and knowledge remains equally 
impossible. 



This position is further analysed so that the criticism also may 
be presented analytically: 

69. Either Brahman is the atman or it is other 
than the atman. If it is the atman, then its non-attain¬ 
ment is only through illusion. If it is other than the 
atman, it ever remains a non-self and neither by know¬ 
ledge nor by action it becomes one with the atman. 
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If in reality Brahman is ever attained as one with one’s self, on 
that view, only the demoniac misconception must present it as un¬ 
attained: Q 


70. For removing the misconception action can 
never be the means. As knowledge produces the re¬ 
quired result, action in that situation is useless. 
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If Brahman is other than the Self, neither action, nor know¬ 
ledge combined or uncombined with action can lead to identity with 
it, for the aspirant is inherently other than Brahman. And again: 

71. There can be no means which could bring 
about the transformation of one entity into another. 
If it abides as such it cannot become even another and 
if it gets destroyed in the process then also it cannot be 
said to have become another. 
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On the other view, the following injunction would be reason¬ 
able: 

72. Even the dualists undergoing suffering, will 
attain liberation, by continued meditative knowledge 
of God in conformity to his nature. They will not 
gain the result by engaging in anything contrary to the 
true relation to him. 
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On the other view, there is no scope whatever for any injunc¬ 
tion. How? 
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73. What is the ground for any action on the 
part of one who is the microcosm of the totality, has 
perceived the unity of all beings and who abides only 
in Brahman ? 
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Further, as there is jointly the possibility as well the impossibi¬ 
lity of grounds of all action, confusion of actions results; for: 

74. If one sees himself as belonging to all castes 
etc. there is no ground for action. Unless one specific¬ 
ally identifies oneself with one particular (caste or 
station) no action can be initiated. 
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If it is said that action is possible as the agent identifies himself 
with one particular body etc., we deny that possibility. The reason 
is as follows: 

75. Since such identification with the body is 
demoniac in nature, an enlightened man cannot have it. 
If an enlightened man also can be demoniac, the vision 
of Brahman would be futile. 
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- As action is the effect of ignorance, knowledge and action dep¬ 
ending. on reality and not so depending on it respectively cannot be 
combined either at the same time or in succession. Though this 
position has been already refuted it presents itself as if catching at 
straws: 

76. If, by some chance, the enlightened one iden¬ 
tifies himself with the body, he is lapsing into stupidity. 
He certainly performs actions. Who can prevent a 
fool? 
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The ideal is already accomplished and it is not something to be 
attained afresh. This is so, because: 

77. In the yogin, action must be his very Self as 
universal or particular. It must be so independent of 
his effort, like respiration. Such being the case, it would 
need no injunction to that effect. 
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Then, let Brahman be looked upon as being both one and diversi¬ 
fied. In that case knowledge and action can very well be combined 
for they involve unity and diversity respectively. In the first place 
this theory itself is untenable. What is the reason ? Nothing can be 








conceived as ‘different* without denying the conception that it is 
‘non-diflferent*. If this principle is not admitted the signification of 
terms ‘different’ and ‘non-diflferent’ must' be construed in some 
extraordinary sense. If even this consequence that they are to be 
conceived in a sense not supported by proper grounds is accepted, 
the fact that both unity and diversity are affirmed, would imply by 
virtue of the unity (between jiva and Brahman) that Brahman itself 
would be subject to misery. Therefore it is said: 

78. Your Brahman should be surely subject to 
misery if Brahman is both identical with and different 
from the individuals. What is more, all the misery 
should affect Brahman itself. This is indeed wonderful 
wisdom on your part! 
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Therefore it is being concluded that the contention that know¬ 
ledge and action cannot be combined is perfectly sound: 

79. Just as the sun cannot be a contributory part 
of darkness, fire cannot have cold as its part, and water 
cannot be combined with heat, knowledge cannot be 
integrated with action. 
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By these arguments the prima facie view stands refuted (in sub¬ 
stance). Nothing more remains to be said. But still the points rais¬ 
ed by the purvapaksin are answered now (formally) for complet¬ 
ing the refutation: 
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80. Commencing with the statement that ‘release 
is attained by actions’ (9) many inappropriate asser¬ 
tions have been made. Now it is going to be demonstr¬ 
ated that all that is unreasonable. 
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The renunciation of actions prompted by desires and the pro¬ 
hibited actions, which has been advocated, is impossible of obser¬ 
vance. What is the reason? Actions that have already been perform¬ 
ed can be given up in one of two ways. If the actions in question 
have already begun to produce their results, they are to be worked 
out by simply undergoing their results. If they have not begun to 
be operative in that fashion, they can be liquidated by expiatory 
rituals. A third way is also there and that is by the realization of the 
atman who is no agent of actions. But this is not admitted by you, 
as you do not admit the knowledge in question. The actions, whose 
results are not yet experienced and which have not yet begun to 





produce the results, cannot be renounced even by a god. If it be 
said that actions which have begun to be productive of their results, 
are to be renounced, that is also impossible. When once the actions 
have been performed, there can be no termination of them except 
by going through their results or by expiation. What can be renoun¬ 
ced is the actions not yet performed but contemplated, for in rela¬ 
tion to them the agent is free either to do them or asbtain from them. 
In the case of actions already performed, the renunciation advocat¬ 
ed is impossible. Further, the maxim recommends the impractic¬ 
able. It is impossible to fulfiil the resolve that one will abstain from 
desire-prompted and prohibited actions all through his life; subtle 
failures are noted even in the wisest of men. Again, there is no au¬ 
thority for this position. There is no scriptural statement to the 
effect that ‘an aspirant after liberation must perform obligatory ac¬ 
tions perpetual and occasional, must give up desire-prompted and 
prohibited actions, and must exhaust the actions already productive 
of results by undergoing those results’. Moreover, there are infini te 
actions. There is no limit to the actions awaiting fructification, for 
the empirical life of transmigration has been there without a beginn- 
ning. They are not to be put an end to by desire-prompted or prohi¬ 
bited actions, for in the matter of purity and impurity, there is equa¬ 
lity between the actions of the past and new ones to be resorted to 
and hence there is no opposition between them as required. So it 
is stated: 

81. There is no possibility of throwing out in 
their entirety the numberless desire-prompted and pro¬ 
hibited actions performed through numberless lives of 
the past. 

It may be suggested that the actions performed in our number¬ 
less past lives— 









82. Can be exhausted through the observance of 
obligatory duties, just as sins are removed through 
expiatory rites. But as the obligatory duties do not 
produce any fruits, the actions like the desire-prompt¬ 
ed ones cannot be nullified by them. 
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There is no scriptural support for this position; for: 

83. Scripture lays down that sin is to be removed 
by expiatory rites. There is no similar scriptural state¬ 
ment to the effect that the desire-prompted actions are 
to be nullified by obligatory actions. 
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It may be said that the performance of desire-prompted actions 
themselves in the present life will neutralise the desire-prompted 
actions of the past lives. This is inadmissible; for: 

84. Just as sins cannot destroy sins, even so de¬ 
sire-prompted actions cannot destroy desire-prompted 
actions, for there is no opposition between the two sets 
of the said actions. 
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Thus it is refuted that release is. attained through actions (9). 
It was said by the purvapaksin that there is no scriptural evidence 
in favour of the knowledge of the Self. That is going to be criticized 
now: 


85. It is true that the srutis along with the smrtis 
enjoin elaborately actions productive of manifold 
satisfaction of desires. That - is because the world 
abounds in men of desire. 
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But quantity is no criterion of truth: 

86. Preponderance is no test of validity. The 
several modes of valid knowledge do not all converge 
to establish any one truth. Each mode of valid know¬ 
ledge is confined to its specific subject-matter. 
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‘That you find,’ (15) as you say, ‘no injunction with reference 
knowledge inspite of looking for it a great deal’ is due to your own 
fault. For: 

87. Do you not hear the excellent sruti texts en¬ 
joining knowledge of the Self and oriented to freedom 
from karma like the one which says, ‘After examin- 
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ing the worlds secured by merit, a brahmana should 
cultivate dispassion, as the eternal is not gained by the 
transitory works .... and let him approach a precep¬ 
tor for enlightenment etc.’? (M.U. I. ii. 12). 
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But passages like ‘Let Brahman be meditated upon as atman 
(B. U. I. iv. 7) and ‘Atman is to be seen’ (B.U. II. iv. 5) embody in¬ 
junctions of what is not a matter of ordinary life and thus they 
inculcate action of the character of meditation. It is not so. The 
knowledge of Reality which destroys the ignorance of the Self, the 
root-cause of all evil, and which is the means of release is not 
dependent on human effort to be the theme of injunction. Even if 
it is admitted that we have an injunction here, it is not an injunction 
of something novel. 

88. The injunction of exclusive specification 
between two alternatives or choice among many alter¬ 
natives may be the case here. We meditate upon the 
higher Self by The exclusion of the perception of the 
non-Self. 
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Your statement, -We have no faith in anyting eke’ (15) is like 
the talk of one in dream while asleep. Why? We do not uphold 
the unity of the Self on the strength of authorities, for it is a matter 
of intrinsic and immediatee experince. That is the reason it is going 
to be shown that it is beyond all proofs and the order of proofs is 
itself solely dependent on immediate experience. Therefore the text 
proceeds: 

89. What is solely ascertainable through the 
words of the scripture is not such that it calls for faith 
on other grounds. How can one refuse to believe in 
the Self which is beyond all proof and is self-evident? 

“ a re fo r fafaq” sfu—g fin n fa i 
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The statement. ‘Anything undertaken independent of injunc¬ 
tion, for securing spiritual objectives is like pouring oblations into 
ashes’ (16) seems to us to be due to lack of underst anding That 
would apply only to actions productive of their fruits at a future 
date. It would not apply to the case of the knowledge of the Self 
which produces its result simultaneous with itself. 

90. When this consummation of knowledge des¬ 
tructive of bondage can be attained as a matter of im¬ 
mediate' perception, to speak of knowledge as being 
of no help as it is without any supporting injunction 
(16), does not seem to us to be in accordance with any 
reason. 
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The reference to Jaimini’s statement appears to be due to not 
comprehending his intention (17). To Explain: it cannot be the 
opinion of Jaimini that the entire Veda subserves action. If this 
were his opinion he would not have composed the sacred &ariraka- 
sutras beginning with the aphorisms, ‘Then, therefore, inquiry into 
Brahman,’ ‘Brahman is that from which the origin etc. of this world 
proceed’, which embody inquiry into the import of the whole of 
Vedanta, enshrine a profound logic and which aim at setting forth 
the essential nature of the Brahman-reality. But he has composed 
that treatise. Therefore the idea of Jaimini must have been that, 
just as Vedic injunctions have validity in their sphere of application, 
the passages of Vedanta speaking of the unity of the atman must be 
recognized as valid in their sphere, for there is similarity between 
the two in so far as both propound what transcends other modes of 
knowledge. Therefore the following is stated. 

91. Whatever is affirmed as supplementary to 
injunctions subserves the purpose of action. How can 
statements like ‘That thou art’, which do not belong 
to this category, be construed as contributory to 
action? 
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And again, just as the theory of the unity of the Self precludes 
action, even on your theory actions productive of unseen results 
become inconceivable, for: 

92. How can on Jaimini’s theory, an agent of 
action of the kind enjoined in the passage, ‘He who 
wants to reach heaven must perform agnihotra-sacri- 
fice in the proper order’, perform it when he transcends 
adjuncts like the body? 
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And surely the pure Self, which is devoid of all instruments of 
action like the body, cannot be the fit subject to undertake action. 
Further: 


93. How can Jaimini, who (as pure self) is in¬ 
comprehensible. through the ordinary modes of valid 
knowledge, is to be approached only through ego-con¬ 
sciousness, and is separated from every non-Self, be 
enjoined to act by any injunction? 
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And again, there is no cause for action; for: 

94. Pleasures and pains are not associated with 
the Self. They affect the ego. As they are external and 
objective and as Jaimini is the inner self-luminous 
principle, how can he be actuated to act? 
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' And again: 

95. In the first place there is no association be¬ 
tween the body and the Self. From the objects, the 
self is farther removed. Then how can the self undergo 
pleasure in conditions like heaven? 

^ sTT^trd^i “f^r” sfa ?r n n 

As it is thus impossible of explanation otherwise: 

96. The hymn (/.C/.I. 2 in 18) ‘Doing actions let 
him live for a hundred years’ is addressed to one who 
imagines hims elf to be a human being and sees factors 
involved in action as the Self itself and not to one who 
understands himself as the pure Self without a second. 
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: What has been further argued i.e, ^Words do not come together, 
independent of an action signified by a verb etc’ (19), is not right. 




Even admitting the contention, we are not to construe any verb in¬ 
discriminately. Only such a verb that can fit into the context of 
meaning on hand and can answer the requirements of the sentence 
must be construed. Such a verb we surely recognise. It does not 
contradict the meaning of the sentence in question and does not 
si gnif y any action productive of something new. As the subject to 
be understood is the atman without the sixfold modifications, that 
is free from all evil constituted of duality and is self-revealing, verbs 
like ‘am’ and ‘art’, that are capable of signifying self-accomplished 
actualities are to be admitted and not those of a contrary import. 

97. Just as an expression, ‘Let him run’ is not to 
be used to indicate the sense, ‘Let him give’, verbs like 
‘(You) be’ are not to be used in connection with the 
self-existing reality. 
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It is not possible to understand sentences like, ‘That thou art’ 
as signifying the sense of some other sentence and as not signifying 
accomplished entities as pointed out: 

98. Even the very gods cannot discern in senten¬ 
ces like, ‘That thou art’ any import other than the revel¬ 
ation of an accomplished reality. 

i 
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Such being the case— 

99. That release is attained by the proper perfor¬ 
mance through speech, body and mind, of duties 
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pertaining to the agents’ asrama etc. (21) is not true; 
for it is to be attained only by knowledge 
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For this reason, the following is also sound: 

100. This argument advocated by those whose 
intellect is nourished by their own wishful ratiocina¬ 
tion becomes those who simply go by the Vedas. It 
does not become those who comprehend the atman. 
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CHAPTER n 

It has been demonstrated through much reasoning that only 
scriptural texts like ‘That thou art’, capable of revealing Reality as 
such, can be the "source of knowledge, destructive of ignorance 
which is the sole pause of all evil, because ordinary instruments of 
knowledge like perception do not pertain to this subject-matter as 
they are capable of revealing only the elements of which they are 
the products and also because the Self is altogether different from 
every object of knowledge. This second chapter is undertaken for 
removing the cause of the failure to understand the significance of 
the text. 

1. If a person does not understand the import 
of the proposition ‘That thou art’ when it is imparted 
to him, it is because he has not grasped the meaning 
of ‘Thou’. Therefore we will now propound its mean¬ 
ing. 
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We have declared that the import of the proposition ‘I am 
Brahman’ is to be gained from that proposition itself, because 
ordinary means of knowledge like perception do not apply to this 
sphere. With a view to establish that position clearly, a prima facie 
view that the proposition is not the necessary means of knowledge 
in the case is set up for consideration: 

2.' A man of pure intellect gets satisfactory under¬ 
standing when the whole realm of non-Self is eliminat¬ 
ed through reasoning. Another person understands 
when he remembers the proposition. Still another 
person understands when he is reminded by the precep¬ 
tor of the proposition. 
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In this connection, the case of the fourth person is brought 
forward, to show that the understanding may be either through or 
independent of the scriptural proposition: 

3. As in the case of the pisacaka, merely hearing 
the proposition brings ill umin ation to the fourth class 
of persons. In the other three cases the result seems 
to be a coincidence, but in the case of a man being 
made to remember, the result is certain and sure. 
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It is urged in reply that the role of the proposition in giving 
rise to knowledge is not a mere coincidence: 





4. All this is the glory of the proposition itself. 
No one can really grasp the import of the proposition 
independent of the proposition. 
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The proposition, purporting to convey knowledge, does so posi¬ 
tively. Such is the nature of all means of knowledge. 

5. There is no contradiction for one who under¬ 
stands the sentence ‘Thou art that being’ in connec¬ 
tion with either the ego or the factors other than the 
ego like the senses or the pure Self or the individual 
subject to misery. 
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6. In one who has not developed dispassion to¬ 
wards the world, no inclination to renounce it will 
arise. One, in whom the desires are not quenched, does 
not develop the urge towards release. 
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7-10. One who has no urge towards release, will 
not approach a preceptor. Apart from a preceptor 
there is no hearing of the sacred text. Without hear¬ 
ing the sacred text, there are no words and meanings 
to be enquired into. In the absence of words and their 
meanings on what should rational inquiry rest? With¬ 
out such an inquiry there is no comprehension of the 
significance of the sacred sentence. Without that com¬ 
prehension there is no termination of ignorance. With¬ 
out the termination of ignorance, the attainment of 
the supreme good is impossible. Therefore, with a 
view to establish the import of ‘Thou’ in ‘That thou 
art’ the subsequent part of the work starts. 
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., „• 11. Just as faeces, a product of food, is regarded 
as other than the Self, even so the body along with 
the senses, being the product of food in the same way, 
must be regarded as other than the Self. Why is it not 
so understood? 


The food is recognized as a non-Self before consumption and 
after excretion. What makes it otherwise iii the interval? 
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12. What is non-Self before, is identified as the 
Self after being eaten through misconception. There¬ 
fore a man of discrimination must see it as other than 
the Self like a garland and a fragrant unguent. 
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If you are not inclined to accept my words even then, you your¬ 
self will develop aversion to it, the storehouse of filth, on scrutiny. 

13-14. As long as you are not conducted out of 
it, you think you are the body. When it is appropriat¬ 
ed by dogs as belonging to them, you do not identify 
yourself with it. One dog takes possession of the dead 
body by standing on the head and fights with other 
dogs to drive them away. Seeing that the body is the 
common possession of you and the dogs, why do you 
take a special interest in it? 
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This point, that everything from the mind down to the body 
is the non-Self, is proclaimed by the Sruti also. This is pointed out 
now: 

15. Food that is taken in becomes transformed 
into three parts as the mind, muscle and faeces, just 
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as the self-same seed exists in a threefold form as husk, 
bran and grain. 
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If this truth is realized, a man of knowledge does not get affect¬ 
ed by attachments and hatreds. To drive home this implication, an 
illustration is offered: 

16-17. When faeces is excreted and its filthy cha¬ 
racter is noted, does that finding anger the person 
whose faeces it is ? In the same way, if the gross and 
subtle bodies are discarded as other than the Self 
through discrimination and if their defects are noted, 
can that affect a wise man? 
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Just this, the delusion concerning adjuncts from mind down 
to the body of the form ‘I am that’ and ‘That belongs to me’, a delu¬ 
sion that fastens itself close, is the cause of the non-comprehension 
of the import of the dictum ‘I am Brahman’. If that were to be eradi¬ 
cated, one ceases to be divided from anyone whatever, and abides 
in the integral inner reality. This is said now: 






18. How can the discerning seer who sees equally 
the self-same atman in the enemy and the kindred and 
in his own body also, be angry with any one? Can 
one be angry with parts of his own body? The cases 
are exactly similar. 
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For these further reasons also the body etc. are not the Self. 

19. Just as the objects admittedly other than the 
Self like a jar are objects of perception through the 
senses, the body is also an object perceived through 
the same senses. In dreams the body of the waking 
state does not persist. Therefore it must be judged by 
the wise as other than the Self. 
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By simple observation we can study the differences that follow 
from the immanence and the separation of Self in relation to the 
complex aggregate of effects and instruments that is the body etc.: 

20. A body is carried by four persons with all 
their strength. But the same body is light to a foolish 
person who lives in it with the sense of identity. 








As this is a familiar matter, the conclusion is sought to be 
drawn: 

21. Thus through reasoning the gross body must 
be differentiated from the Self as we differentiate blue¬ 
ness from the sky. In a similar fashion the subtle body 
must also be discriminated by reasoning. 
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How is the subtle body to be distinguished from the Self? On 
these lines: 


22. The ego-consciousness, the feeling of mine- 
ness, will and desire are not the attributes of the Self 
just as leanness, for example, is not the attribute of 
the Self, for they are experienced as objective and they 
are subject to cessation. In the latter respect they are 
like the garment one may wear. 
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To indicate the distinction, an analogy is offered: 

23. The blazing fire does not bum up its own 
heat, for heat is its very nature. In the same way the 
Self could never objectify the ego etc., if they were cons¬ 
titutive of its very nature. 
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The Mimamsaka, hearing that the Self can never be both the 
subject and the object, raises his objection. He holds that the self 
is cognized through the notion of the ego and is also the cognizing 
Self. That is refuted now: 

24. No idea, which has a particular object, can 
have that object itself as the subject. Just like the no¬ 
tion of, say, a jar, the notion of the ego cannot have 
as its object the seer himself. 
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Here it may be objected: Perception reveals the ego as both 
the subject and the object. The other ways of knowing are subord¬ 
inate to perception as they rest on its support. How can they negate 
the deliverance of perception? To answer this, perception is con¬ 
sidered: 

25. That which is perceived in some locus, is a 
quality of that locus and not that of the perceiver. 
What belongs to the perceiver himself is never an object 
of perception, even as consciousness belonging to the 
perceiver never becomes the object of perception. 
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As perception itself falsifies your perception, the reasoning 
distinguishing the Self from the ego is quite secure. Therefore, the 
same is supported in another way and alternative formulations of 
the prima facie view are criticized: 

26. A quality residing in the Self is not grasped 
either by the Self as a whole or by a part of it, for, 
there is no difference between what grasps and what 
is grasped, the ‘grasper’ and ‘grasped’ are homogeneous 
in nature, the Self is not composite and it is not an 
object. 
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To demonstrate that the same substantive entity cannot be 
both the cognizer and cognized either simultaneously or in succes¬ 
sion or both ways, the following is stated: 


27. As the Self is taken up wholly in being the 
cognizer, it cannot fall outside itself and be at the same 
time the cognized also. If it becomes the cognized at 
a different time, the act of that cognition must take 
place without a subject to cognize. 
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Let qualities like ‘mineness’ be ascribed to the non-Self on the 
argument stated as they are perceived as non-self. But the ‘I’ (ego) 
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presents itself as integral to the inner cognizing Self itself. Sruti 
also says ‘I am Brahman’. As such to relegate the ego to the non- 
Self is untenable. This argument is rejected as follows: 

28. On the authority of the text ‘I am Brahman’ 
if the ego is identified with the Self, the same should 
hold in the case of the idea ‘I am fair’. But the sen¬ 
tence ‘I am Brahman’ removes that supposition. 
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How does the sentence remove that supposition? As follows: 

29. When one says, ‘This post is a man’ the idea 
of the post is cancelled by the idea of man. Similarly 
the sentence, ‘I am Brahman’ sets up the idea that sub- 
lates the whole idea of the T. 
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When once the determination of oneself as the T is sublated, 
no duality whatever remains unsublated, for all relation to an ‘other’ 
is rooted in that. Therefore it is said: 


30. When the idea of T is removed, the idea of 
‘mine’ dissolves. The latter idea emanates from the 
I-consciousness. When there is no darkness, how can 
there be the (illusory) snake? 
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The analogy is interpreted to bring out the intended point in 
it: 

31. He whose intelligence is hampered by dark¬ 
ness sees the snake in the rope in illusion. In the abs¬ 
ence of the illusion the snake would not be seen. 
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The ego is not the character of Self, for it does not attach itself 
to the Self always: 

32. If the ego characterizes the Self, it must per¬ 
sist in deep sleep and the state of liberation. Since it 
does not so persist it must be construed as belonging 
to something alien. 
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If it is regarded as belonging to the Self inherently, unavoida¬ 
ble difficulties issue therefrom: 

33. In case the ego inheres in the Self, it will 
have to be considered eternal like consciousness. If 
it is eternal, the scriptures preaching liberation would 
all be futile. 
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The difficulty may be sought to be solved by supposing that 
though a natural character of the Self, the ego-hood, can be subject 
to cessation like the passing, though natural, qualities of fruits 
like the mango. It cannot be so: 

34. The fruits like the mango are subject to 
change and hence the taste of one condition may be 
replaced by other tastes in other conditions. But Brah¬ 
man is unchanging and the sruti says ‘the seer’s seeing 
is inextinguishable’ (B. U. IV. iii. 23). 
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Since the ego appears and disappears, the Self in which it is 
supposed to inhere, would not be eternal: 

35. Consciousness, if it contains what comes in¬ 
to being and goes out of being, would not be eternal. 
A quality, if it could arise and cease to be in its sub¬ 
stratum, would infect the latter with change. 
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Let the Self be non-eternal. Whom can we reproach about it, 
if it is a hard fact established by unimpeachable evidence? This 
is not so: 






So 


36. The self-evident fact of the Self being a time¬ 
less observer cannot be denied. Even the subtlest intel¬ 
lect cannot prove that the Self is subject to change 
like objects such as a jar. 
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On this further ground also, let it be understood that the ego 
is the character of something other than the Self: 


37. The ego is to be cognized like a jar through 
means of knowledge like perception and hence in rela¬ 
tion to the Self stands on the same footing. But that 
which is presupposed by such means of knowledge as 
their very foundation is not to be established through 
them. (The Self is not dependent on proofs for all 
*** proofs depend on it.) 
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Further, the Self and ego are mutually opposed in nature and 
^therefore they cannot be really related as substance and ^attribute: 

38. Even as cold cannot belong to fire blazing 
by the aid of wind, the attribute that belongs to the 
realm of the seen, cannot belong to the seer, for they 
are mutually opposed in nature. > 
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Therefore, let this be confidently acknowledged: 

39. The self-same principle cannot be at once 
the seer and the seen. The seer is not seen by what is 
itself seen by him. The seeing cannot see its own seer. 
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If the position stated is not accepted, life becomes impossible. 
Why? 

40. If the seer were to be objectified by the intel¬ 


lect, which itself is the seen in relation to the seer, then 
both the seeing self and the seen intellect, should simul¬ 


taneously be both seeing and seen. As both are seers, 
there should be no object of seeing.' And 3ruti would- 


be useless in that case. 
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The reason for this follows: 

41. What is characterized by inextinguishable 
seeing, can never be an object to be seen. If it is an 
object to be seen, how can it be the seer? Either there 
should be only the seer with nothing to be seen, or the 
world should be seer-less. 
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To confirm the reasoning formulated, scriptural statements 
are advanced: 

42. How can the s'ruti be ignored which repeated¬ 
ly asserts the attributeless Brahman and denies every¬ 
thing other than the seeing consciousness as insubst¬ 
antial by saying ‘Not this, not this’ (B. U. II. Hi. 6). 
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43. The Lord says that the gross element, the 
the ego, etc, are constitutive of the field {Gita, XIII. 
5-6). Even in his view the ultimate consicousness does 
not get mixed up with the realm of duality. 
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Now the discussion on hand is being concluded: 

44. Thus this world of duality, falsely present¬ 
ing itself, phenomenal in nature, rooted in error and 
eluding rational scrutiny, must be clearly distinguished 
from the Self through reason. 


3>nt fawnfirere sjdfufd i 
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How is it established that duality is a false presentation? 

45. Nothing that is other than the Self, is found 
apart from the Self, nor in the Self. Therefore pheno- 




mena like the ego are fictitious constructions wrongly 
imagined to be the Self. 
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Therefore, all this is the display of ignorance: 

46. The objects are false constructions. The 
seer of them, namely, the Brahman, is attributeless. 
The ego, which bears within itself both of them, sets 
up illusions within the Self. 

aft ^»r*iflrawic*Mt i 
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It is by virtue of this that there is the idea of plurality with 
reference to the Self, though intrinsically it is absolutely one and 
undivided: 

47. Consciousness, which is one, appears as 
manifold owing to association with the multiplicity 
of objective phenomena. It is like the same sun appear¬ 
ing many owing to reflection in many vessels of water. 

O N 
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To facilitate the understanding of the principle enunciated, an 
analogy is offered: 

48. The same individual becomes a friend, a 
stranger and an enemy in relation to three classes of 
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other individuals. Even so the same undivided consci¬ 
ousness appears divided owing to association with a 
plurality of minds. 


49. Just as the sun is taken possession of, as it 
were, by several vessels of water and seems to enter 
into the place, form and operations of each of them, 
so it seems to happen to the Self in relation to the 
minds. 

ifa I 
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There is no impossibility in contradictory attributes co-inher- 
ing in the same substratum. Because: 

50. Fancied constructions, even if contradictory, 
can very well be referred to the same locus. The same 
maiden may be looked upon as charming, impure and 
delicious. 

f4WI* , K*'ta4k«W 3TPTTU foRfa 5TW 
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This fictitious presentation of the nature of action, factors in¬ 
volved in action and the result of action, does not affect ultimate 
reality even in the least, being solely the product of delusion. 





51. Even though there is nothing second to the 
Self, the world deceives itself by interesting itself in 
the unreal, just as the father of Somasarman did. 
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One whose vision is blocked by the non-apprehension of 
Reality— 

52. Embraces, under the delusion bom of mere 
fancy, a thing impure, calling it a beautiful woman, with 
eyebrows, nose, face, eyes and smiles, all charming. 
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The root-cause of all the evil in the world, hated by creatures, 
is the ego, for it brings together in itself the Self and the non-Self. 
In reality, the Self transcends all connection with nescience and 
its effects, in the past, present and future, for the self has as its es¬ 
sential nature pure consciousness that is eternal and inextinguish¬ 
able. 

. 53. That seer is conjoined to the seen and the 

seen is conjoined to the seer. Both of them are con¬ 
joined in and through the functioning of the ego. On 
the elimination of the ego, the Self abides in perfect 
non-duality. 
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Here some raise this objection: The ego has been discarded 
as the non-Self by reasoning for the sake of comprehending the 
meaning of the Vedantic sentence, ‘I am Brahman’. But the upshot 
comes to be contrary ito the purpose on hand. In the sentence, *1 
am Brahman’ the imports of ‘I’ and ‘Brahman’ are identified and 
that would amount to an identification of Brahman with what is 
other than the Self. For clearing the position, how the term ‘I’ 
signifies the inmost Self must be explained, by a consideration of 
the three types of signification, i.e., the primary reference, refer¬ 
ence through implication and reference through attributive affinity. 
That is going to be done now: 

54-56. One who wakes up from deep sleep says, 
‘I did not know anything in sleep’. Here the term ‘I’ 
signifies the pure Self as the ego is suspended in sleep. 
When we say that the iron bums, we mean that fire 
by which the iron has become red-hot bums and not 
the iron as such. Similarly in the sentence, ‘I am Brah¬ 
man’, the term ‘I’ signifies the self and not the Ego. 
Secondly, as the ego is inwardly felt, is very subtle and 
is blended with the conception of the Self, the Self is 









conveyed by the concept of the ego, abandoning the 
concepts of ‘that’ (and ‘thou’). Thirdly, the ego either 
fuses with the Self or simply disappears (unlike other 
presentations which may occur apparently indepen¬ 
dent of the Self). The ego has no third alternative and 
hence the ego-sense signifies the Self. 
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What is the nature of the principle thus signified indirectly? 

57. The principle, that transcends the empirical 
determinations like name, is infinite, partless, not in¬ 
volved in any action as a factor therein and is action¬ 
less, is the Self for those who have mastered them¬ 
selves. It is self-established for us. 
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Accepting the Self as conditioned by the mind, agency, etc., 
which are emanations of ignorance, that the ego and such other 
phenomena involved in feelings like pleasure and pain, are other 
than the self has been demonstrated through reasoning. Such a 
procedure would be impossible and purposeless if only the un¬ 
conditioned Self were attended to. Similarly now, taking our stand 
on the fact that the self is the witness, which fact itself is a projec¬ 
tion of nescience, we are going to deny of the Self all the transforma- 
ations of the nature of being an agent in action etc. 






58. This seer of inextinguishable and undivided 
awareness witnesses the insentient dance of the opera¬ 
tions of all minds, though in reality there is no such 
thing as the act of witnessing on his part. He is the 
abiding spectator of phenomena that are transient. 

qgfa i fire ft gdt q aM Pii q 3c# muqqm: i sreqjt i fasts#.- sbnatm^nnTW- 
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Here it may be objected: But all theories are reasonable from 
their own respective points of view. They exhibit themselves as 
untenable when viewed from other points of view. We see no path¬ 
way that has not been refuted by any logician and is defended by 
all logicians and is competent to repulse the onslaught of all logici¬ 
ans. Therefore we have no confidence in any school of thought. 
This charge is refuted now: Let experience be admitted with confid¬ 
ence, for the theories of all the logicians ultimately take refuge in 
experience. This is explained now: 

59. By an appeal to this impartial witness (i.e., 
experience), all theorists, in the grip of the fever of 
dialectics, weave webs of arguments and confound 
each other in consequence. 

djdifq 'arteyfd i aHVMiwiUfa fafa^Tvwfasrtwrfasfa sfa 
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Concerning even this experience a further objection is raised: 
There are fallacies, whether the Self, of the nature of experience, 
is admitted to be changing or unchanging. Therefore this point is 
brought forward: 

60-61. What is it to the sky, whether there is 
rain or sunshine? Their effects are seen on the skin, 
the organ of touch. If the Self is analogous to the skin, 
it must be non-eternal and if analogous to the sky, it 
is as good as non-existent. When an intellectual opera¬ 
tion arises in a man, if he changes, he is non-eternal 
and if he does not change, he is not the knower of the 
knowledge in question. 
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This charge is answered in what follows: 

62. When a column of smoke ascends upwards 
in the sky, is the sky cut up thereby or does it remain 
one and unbroken? If it remains unbroken, it means 
that the smoke is not rising up at all ; and if it is broken 
up, what is the nature of the division that has taken 
place? 


5cihfcM(dMrJ44«llt; 1 
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This is rendered intelligible by the following: 
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63. The unchanging Self becomes the experien¬ 
ce! of pleasures and pains through the illusion of ego- 
hood even as one going in a boat becomes subject to 
the illusion that the trees on the banks are moving. 

ST^T 3TTcZnT*r: f5T*sCT I 
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To make the point stated clearer, another analogy is given: 

64. The brilliance of a natural diamond is pure 
and steady whether objects like a jar be near it or not. 
Similarly the light of consciousness in the Self remains 
changeless whether objects are in its proximity or not. 

dUNttfeil gfa amnnu f i 
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The point intended by the analogy is brought out in the follow¬ 
ing: 

65. Exactly in . the same state in which we say 
the diamond illumines objects, we say it does not illu¬ 
mine, if the objects to be illumined are not in the re¬ 
quired proximity. 
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66-67. The supreme Self is the light that reveals 
all minds. Whether the functions of minds take place 
in its vicinity or not, it remains immutable. In the Self 
there is no such thing as the act of illumining. The 
approach of the object to be illumined within its range 
of illumination is figuratively spoken of as the act of 
illumination on the part of the Self. 


^TT 5HTCT II ^ II 

Let it not be thought that this is the system of Sahkhya; For: 
68. Just as, in the uncontaminated sky, clouds 
appear and dissolve, even so the whole phenomenal 
world appears and disappears in the self. 
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Thus the unchanging Self does not so much as touch the realm 
of duality: 

69. The one, eternal and non-successive seer, 
through his consciousness, pervades as it were, all the 
perishing functions of the mind always which take up 
forms of objects like sound and colour. 
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Such being the case, it is logical to suppose that the mind is 
subject to modification: 

70. The mind is subject to modification, because 
it does not cognize all objects, past, present and future 
in a simultaneous apprehension as the Self does. 
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Therefore this is established: 

71-75. The Self which does not see, does not 
hear, does not will, does not change, does not desire, 
does not lose awareness at any time, does not hate, 
does not get angry, does not suffer, does not enjoy, 
does not get deluded, does not indulge in imagination, 
does not remember, does not slumber, does not have 
any form, is for itself, unmoving, is time-less, is im¬ 
mutable, is not relative, is the inner undivided Reality, 
and is infinite, perceives in all bodies the mind, which 





sees, hears, desires, hates, gets angry, suffers, enjoys, 
gets deluded, indulges in imagination, remembers, 
slumbers, assumes all forms, subserves the ends of an¬ 
other, is subject to time, past, present and future, pe- 
perishes every moment, is relative, is external and 
finite. 

For this reason also, the following principle is to be admitted: 

76. If the Self suffers, who is it that witnesses 
the subject of suffering? The subject of suffering can¬ 
not himself be the witness. Similarly the witness can¬ 
not be the subject of suffering. 

n V9V9 n 

In interpretation of what is said, the following is added: 

77. Without change, there can be no suffering. 
How can he who changes be the witness? Therefore 
the Self is the unchanging witness of the thousand 
modifications of the mind. 
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Thus, to establish by experience, that the principle of the atman, 
is the invariable factor in and through all variable phenomena, the 
following is enunciated: 

78. My consciousness knows no cessation in all 
the valid modes of knowledge and also whatever else 
merely appears as valid knowledge. If anything appe¬ 
ars as related to me and other than myself, then it 
may be transient and momentary. 
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79. Just as space (*.<?., ether) remains unalterably 
the same through the origin, subsistence and destruc¬ 
tion of the pot, even so the origin, subsistence and des¬ 
truction of mental operations do not enter into my 
being. 
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This need not be admitted on mere faith; It is a matter of 
direct experience that pleasures, pains and the relation to them do 
not pertain to the Self: 

80. A man sees another holding a staff, though 
he is without one; in the same way the witness, though 
unconnected with what he sees, sees the mind charact¬ 
erized by pleasure, pain, etc. 
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For this additional reason, it is right to hold that the mind is 
subject to modification: 

81. A mind may be associated at a particular 
time with pleasure or a pot. Now the mind cognizing 
these, cannot at the very same moment cognize any¬ 
thing else. Therefore the mind is ever-changing. 

°Mi L d SPTT II II 

In the matter of the mind being ever-changing, the Self itself 
is the witness. Surely in the absence of an unalterable conscious" 
ness, the appearance and disappearance of the mind would not be 
matters of experience. 

82. Just as a plant sprouts up only as pervaded 
by space, does the activity of the changing mind assume 
its sixfold forms of change, pervaded by the Self con¬ 
stituted of eternal and non-successive awareness. 

*9 
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The argument for the unchanging character of the Self is this: 

83. Among remembrance, dream and awaken¬ 
ing, not one presentational modification of the mind 
occurs unpermeated by consciousness and hence, con¬ 
sciousness in itself is abiding and changeless. 
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Thus, the unity of the Self, divested of all change, has been 
set forth in terms of reason in the manner adopted by other schools. 
Now the argument is presented in accordance with the procedure 
of the gruti: 

84. Let it be admitted that there is even modi¬ 
fication ascribed to consciousness. But as conscious¬ 
ness is absolutely changeless, the modification cannot 
but be unreal, like the crookedness seen in a straight 
stick placed in water. 

85. When once the sixfold forms of change are 
negated of the self, no deficiency or evil can be demons¬ 
trated in it by the dog-like logicians. 
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Taking up this matter, the changeable character of mind and 
the absolute changelessness of the Self are urged through argu¬ 
ments : 

86. The cognitive functions of the mind directed 
to external objects differ from object to object. But 
the element of consciousness in them does not differ 
in the same way, for all those functions, are forms of 
consciousness. 
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The mind is bound up with its change: ■ ■•• ■ 

87. The mind discerns objects by fragments and 
leaves residues. It is not all-cognizing. If the mind 
were not subject to modification, it would be omnisci¬ 
ent like the Self. 
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Therefore, as the Self is one— 

88. That which is the witness of the mind of a 
Candala, is the same as the witness of the mind of 
Brahma. The light of consciousness is the same in 
both; but it appears many, owing to the difference 
of what is illumined. * 
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Why is this so? 

89. The consciousness shining in the two, does 
not have difference of state, space, time, etc., There¬ 
fore the same fight sees always all the activities of the 
min ds of the world. 
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Here it is objected: If there is a single Self in all bodies, he 
who is enlightened about ultimate Reality, must realize his identity 
with the Self in other bodies in which this enlightenment has not 
taken place. Hence he must suffer all the sufferings in the world. 
The reply is this: 

90. Even before our attaining enlightenment, 
the sufferings occuring in other bodies do not affect 
us. How can, what occurs in other bodies affect us 
after our enlightenment in which state the sufferings 
occuring even in our own bodies cease to be for us? 
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This is not a thesis fabricated by ourselves. It is based on the 
authority of the 3ruti: 


91. Sruti affirms that there is a seeing illumined 
by the unchanging Self, which sheds light on external 
objects like sound and colour and engages in appro¬ 
priating and avoiding objects. 
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Which is this ilruti passage? 

92. ‘You cannot see the Seer of the seeing with 
the help of the mind which itself belongs to the realm 
of the seen’ (B. U. HI. tv. 2). ‘Through what means can 



you know the knower, who is the Lord of all minds?’ 
(£. U. II. iv. 14). 
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As this position is substantiated by all the modes of proof, the 
thinkers who hold otherwise, are to be pitied like the bom-blind. 

93. This changeless and secondless Brahman is 
misconceived in crores of ways, like the elephant by 
the bom-blind. 
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They are to be pitied because they do not see what is establish¬ 
ed by the sources of valid knowledge. This is said further: 

94. Nothing that appears as qualitatively deter¬ 
mining the Self, does really belong to the Self, as things 
like a pot appearing as qualifying space do not really 
belong to space. Therefore the Self is fundamentally 
unqualified. 
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Therefore, the Self is free from differentiation, for differentia¬ 
tion is of the nature of falsity: 
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95. This world along with the ego, arises and 
passes away, like a pot in space, within the Self of the 
nature of awareness. Hence it is not constitutive 
of the Self and is subject to negation being a false 
presentation. 
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This discrimination alone is the consummation of the whole 
operation of ratiocination. -This is stated in the following: 

96. Reasoning establishes that the mind is not 
the attribute of the Self. The oneness of the self is 
established by the very fact of its being the Self. 
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Though this world beginning with Brahma down to the lowest 
creature, consisting of the knower, tjie means of knowing, the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, the knowing itself and the emergent knowledge, 
is determined to be other than the Self by reasoning and is thus 
discarded like a garland no longer fresh, still it is not something 
that rests in a self-existent non-self as affirmed by the Sahkhya 
philosophers.' What, then, is it? It rests as a product on the non¬ 
apprehension of the Self, which non-apprehension appears through 
failure of inquiry into the Self that is constituted solely of absolute 
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consciousness changeless, birthless, everlasting and self-established. 
This point is elucidated in the following: 

97. Independent of knowledge, there are no ob¬ 
jects of knowledge, while independent of them know¬ 
ledge can exist. In this fashion should one discriminate 
the element of consciousness from the objective pheno¬ 
mena presenting themselves to the mind. 
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As the empirical life involving means of knowledge and ob¬ 
jects of knowledge is thus founded on the ignorance of the Self, 
it is evident that the Self is not an object of knowledge. The effect 
cannot go beyond its cause and rest on what is not a factor in its 
production. Hence the following: 

98. The mind, body and the objects are all medi¬ 
ately presented. But the Self, because it is the Self, is 
present without any mediation whatever. 
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This is so because they are not of the nature of consciousness 
by themselves and they are not of that nature because they are pro¬ 
ducts of mere delusion: 

99. These phenomena like, the mind are not 
there independent of knowledge probative of them, 
because they require to be illumined by experience. 






But the self is sentience itself. Hence what else does it 
need for presenting itself? 
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To support in advance the idea of mutual superimposition to 
be propounded, the distinction stated already is repeated: 

100. The seer of the jar is different from the idea 
of the jar, and the jar. Similarly consciousness is 
different from the idea of the ego and from what is 
signified by the idea of the ego i.e., the individual who 
is subject to suffering. 
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Thus the self is self-established and the non-self is established 
by another. They are superimposed on each other as in the ordi¬ 
nary rope-snake illusion. As in the latter well-known case, this 
mutual superimposition of Self and non-Self over each other, is 
based on nescience. This is brought out now: 

101-102. Just as on the moon is superimposed 
the movement of clouds, the qualities of the mind like 
pleasure and pain are ascribed to the pure Self. Just 
as a deluded fellow ascribes the burning propensity 
of the fire to the red-hot iron, the consciousness that 







belongs to the Self as such properly, is ascribed in 
delusion to the agent (i.e., the mind or ego). 
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All this distinction between the Self and non-Self falling, as it 
does, in the field of knowledge like perception, is grounded in nesci¬ 
ence and does not rest on the supreme Self. In answer to the ques¬ 
tion as to how this nescience, which is the root-cause of all evil, is 
terminated, the following is formulated: 

103. The root of this tree of transmigratory exist¬ 
ence, which abounds in extraordinary varieties of 
evil, is this ageless illusion. That illusion is annihilated 
by the vision of Reality. 
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That it is annihilated by the vision of Reality can be under¬ 
stood by this consideration which is universally acknowledged: 

104. The cognition springing from error is sublat- 
ed by a cognition springing from right apprehension 
in the case of snake-rope illusion. Similarly the concep¬ 
tion of the body etc., as the Self is sublated by the 
right knowledge of the Self. 















Here the product of right knowledge is not the discovery of 
what was unknown before, because the Self differs from objects of 
ordinary modes of right knowledge: 

105. Only the destruction of nescience is spoken 
of here as the effect of knowledge figuratively. It would 
not be right to describe the effect as the revelation of 
what is unknown before, for the Self is solely of the 
nature of awareness itself. 
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Because the phenomena of the knower etc. are the outcome 
of the non-apprehension of the Self alone, it follows: 

106. The seer, the seeing and the object seen do 
not by themselves cognize their own being. Nor do 
they cognize one another reciprocally. Therefore their 
becoming objects of cognition depends on something 
transcending them. 
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The distinctive characters of these factors, the seer etc. are 
brought out: 

107. The object of knowledge is the external fac¬ 
tor having sensible form. Knowledge consists of judg- 





ment etc., The knower in relation to these is the ego. 
The witness of all these is the Self, abiding always. 
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As the Self is the witness of the distinctions like the factors 
of action, action and the result of action, he is free from the rela¬ 
tive existence consisting of these distinctions of the causal factors, 
action and result. That point is stated now: 

108. He who is undivided manifesting himself 
through the divisions of the apprehender, apprehen¬ 
sion and apprehended, and witnesses the acts of appro¬ 
priation and rejection, transcends all appropriation 
and rejection. 
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Why should not the being and non-being of these divisions* 
the knower, knowing and the object of knowledge be regarded as 
cognizable by these factors themselves? It is said in reply: 

109. None of these factors can know how it is 
brought about and that it is destroyed, because before 
its origin and after its destruction, it is not there to 
know. For the same reason it cannot know the ori gin 
and destruction of other factors. Therefore every one 
of them must be known by a witness other than itself. 
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It may be argued that as the factors like the knower became 
known by another witness, the witness also is to be known by an¬ 
other witnessing agency. In that case an infinite regress results. 
In reply it has to be pointed out that the truth is not so, because 
the witness does not stand in need of a witness other than itself. 
This is said in the following: 

110. Just as the mind requires to be established 
by another, the unchanging Self does not require an¬ 
other witnessing agency to become established. The 
others get established through another, which is inde¬ 
pendent of such presuppositions and that other agency 
does not so require another. 
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The self-hood of the empirical knower etc. is grounded in 
nescience. Therefore, through reasoning, all such phenomena must 
be separated from the Self: 

111. He who remains through the origin, continu¬ 
ance and cessation of the world, in the form of un¬ 
changing awareness must be understood as the Self, 
as ‘I am he’. Do not think of yourself as any of these 
transient factors. 
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As this magic show of duality forming the non-Self shines 
by the light of the self-established consciousness of the Self, as 
it presents itself owing to the absence of inquiry, as it springs out of 
the non-apprehension of the Self, as it involves reciprocal depen¬ 
dence and also as it does not establish itself by itself, it follows: 

112. Plurality is not self-cognized. Nor is it cog¬ 
nized by the pure awareness as one with itself, for they 
cannot be one. Nor is it cognized both intrinsically 
and by the awareness, for they cannot enter into such 
a relation. Therefore it is clear that non-dualism re¬ 
sults from the nullification of all duality. 
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To strengthen this conviction, the words of the Sruti are 
brought forward: 

113. Since the Self is of the nature of eternal 
awareness, factors of action etc. do not belong to the 
Self. Sruti says that the Self is ‘Not gross’ (K. U. III. 
viii. 8), ‘Not this, not this’ (. B. U. II. iii. 6) and ‘Not 
bom’ (K. U.I. ii. 18). 
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All this knower etc. constituting the world of duality and sole¬ 
ly the outcome of the ignorance of the Self, cannot be established 
by itself. Nor can it be established by the Self. Therefore: 

114. If the mind, body and objects like a jar, are 
denied of the Self, they ought to be understood in truth 
as unreal, as almost non-existent. 
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On the strength of what principle is this arrived at? It is this 
way: 

115. On the support of the self-established, un¬ 
changing and eternal consciousness, arise the acts of 
knowledge in the mind. It is through such acts of the 
mind, that the external objects like a jar, reveal them¬ 
selves. 
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On no logical consideration, can it be proved that the Self is 
one with the factors of action, action itself and the results of action. 
Therefore all this relative world of action, factors of action and 
the results thereof, the ego, the sense of mine , will, desire, etc., 
resting, as it does, on the ignorance of the real nature of the Self, 
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is merely a false superimposition on the said Self like the dust, 
smoke, mist, fog and blueness superimposed on the sky. This is 
explained: 

116. The Self cursed by the ego, which is false, 
becomes miserable. Desiring to understand the truth 
it approaches the sruti. Being told by sruti, ‘Not this, 
not this’, it realizes freedom. 
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In this aspirant after freedom, there arises from the words of 
the Sruti, true knowledge of settled import, as a man is awakened 
from sleep by what he sees in his dream: 

117. I am not the ego, nothing is mine and I am 
bereft of all non-Self always. Like darkness ascribed 
to the sun, they are all superimposed on me. Even 
their negation is a superimposition on me. 
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Realizing the nature of the Self thus, the aspirant laments 
aloud his previous ignorance: 

118. Why did I not listen to the sruti before, 
which, with a flourish, as it were, proclaims, ‘Where 
the Self is all, what can one see and by what means?’ 
( B . U. IV. v. 15) and negates all duality and destroys 
bondage? 
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119. Thus affirming with the sacred syllable Om 
and comprehending the Self, the man of realization, 
discards the mind etc., just as an ascetic renounces 
sense-pleasures, and abides without parts, factors of 
action and change, and attains absolute singleness of 
being. 
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CHAPTER ni 

It has been established through elaborate reasoning, that all 
this empirical world, from Brahma down to the lowest species, 
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consisting of knowledge, means of knowledge, objects of know¬ 
ledge and the subjects thereof, is merely a false superimposition. 
The Self, it has been clarified, is eternal consciousness devoid of 
changes of being like origin. Except in cases where a scriptural 
injunction identifies one thing for another for a special purpose, 
the relation between two items like the false superimposition and 
eternal consciousness is impossible without a basic ignorance. 
That ignorance cannot be a self-existent principle and therefore, 
it must be admitted that it belongs to some subject of knowledge 
and is concerning some object of knowledge. We have determined 
that there are two categories, the Self and the non-Self. Of the 
two, it is evident that the non-Self cannot be the locus of ignorance. 
Its very nature is ignorance and surely there could be no additional 
ignorance in a locus which is itself of the nature of ignorance. Even 
if this were possible, what new feature could this further ignorance 
add to the original ignorance ? The non-Self could never acquire 
knowledge and only if the possibility of knowledge is there, could 
there be ignorance of the nature of the privation of knowledge. 
Further, the non-Self is itself a product of ignorance. What exists 
already cannot be dependent on what is brought into being by 
itself. The non-Self has no nature of its own independent of ignor¬ 
ance. These very same reasons go to show that the ignorance is 
not about the non-Self. Therefore the subject of ignorance is not 
the non-Self; nor is ignorance about the non-Self. 

By the principle of elimination ignorance takes place in the Self. 
In it occurs experience of the form ‘I am ignorant’. Sruti has the pass¬ 
age, ‘Blessed one, I know the hymns; but I do not know the Self, 
(C. 17. VII. i. 3) The Self is not of the nature of ignorance, for its essence 
is pure consciousness. Ignorance can make a difference to it. 
The lapse of knowledge can very well occur in it. There is a possi¬ 
bility of attaining knowledge in the Self, for it is ultimately the 
source of knowledge. The Self, being of the nature of unchang¬ 
ing awareness, is no product of ignorance. Independent of ignor¬ 
ance, the Self has an intrinsic nature of its own. For all these 
reasons, it is tenable to hold that the Self is the locus of ignorance. 
What object does that ignorance located in the Self concern? 
We answer that it concerns the Self itself. ‘But,’ it may be argued. 




‘the Self is of the nature of knowledge, it is undivided and one 
and is the source of knowledge. For these reasons it is impossible 
that it can support ignorance. We reply that it can support ignor¬ 
ance. How? The divisions within the Self are brought about 
by mere ignorance as in the rope which appears as a snake. There¬ 
fore all evil of the nature of duality, ceases, when ignorance is 
dispelled. The removal of ignorance is possible only through the 
proposition (of Vedanta). The proposition is effective for one 
who understands the terms and their meanings. Therefore this 
chapter is started with a view to interpret the proposition. One 
who has understood through reasoning, according to the procedure 
stated, the terms and their meanings in the proposition, ‘That thou 
art’ fulfils himself as follows: 

1. When a person understands ‘I am Brahman’ 
through . the propositions like ‘That thou art’, his 
sense of ‘I’ -and ‘mine’ are destroyed and he goes 
beyond the realm of words and mind. 

The significance is that when he discerns the import of ‘That’ 
in the import of ‘Thou’, then itself he attains what is beyond the 
import of the proposition and transcends accessibility to words 
and mind. How is this known? 

2. The term ‘That’ signifies the subject-matter 
under consideration. The term ‘Thou’ signifies the 
inner Self of experience. As in the expression, ‘Blue 
lotus’ subjection to misery and the character of being 
non-Self are negated by these two terms. 
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Thus one, who has reasoned in this manner, grasps through 
the proposition itself an import beyond the import of the propo¬ 
sition. In interpretation of this assertion, the principle is formulat¬ 
ed in an aphorisitic form: 

3. Co-ordination, subject-predicate relation and 
indirect indication are the three ways governing terms, 
their meanings and the inner Self. 
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On hearing this aphorism some one questions this way: The 
procedure of rational discrimination laid down in the previous 
chapter, for comprehending the import of the proposition, preceded 
l>y the renunciation of all actions, is either enjoined by scriptural 
imperatives or is undertaken by natural propensity. If it is under¬ 
taken in obedience to an imperative, for the purpose of realizing 
the Self, then it is inevitable that one, having renounced good and 






bad actions, and with a concentrated mind, should proceed to dis¬ 
cover the Self in the prescribed manner of discrimination, for gain¬ 
ing a direct vision of the Self. If it happens that the discovery 
of the Self is not completed and he relapses from the endeavour, 
he falls from the height gained. If the undertaking is by natural 
propensity, then there is no such blemish. 

In this matter, we say that this process is initiated by the im¬ 
peratives of scriptures to that effect: 

4-5. Let one, equipped with qualities like the 
control of the senses, see the Self in the self through 
the method of discrimination having abandoned the 
non-Self in its entirety. When what is signified by 
‘Thou’ (i.e., objective factors like the body, mind and 
ego) is abandoned on the grounds stated previously, 
and then there arises in the enquirer the question 
‘Who, then, am I?’, the sruti answers in compassion 
‘You are that ’. 
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In this connection, the Sankhya philosophers, raise the follow¬ 
ing objection: Ignorance is the false knowledge, attaching itself 
fast, that the body, senses, mind and the intellect, which are not the 
Self, are the Self. From that arises the association of the Self 
with manifold evils. When this ignorance is got rid of through 
rational discrimination itself, there is no matter to be communicated 
by the scriptural proposition, ‘That thou art’. Therefore the glory 
of that proposition would lie merely in this discrimination between 



the Self and non-Self. In refutation of this objection, the follow¬ 
ing is stated: 

6. This discriminative knowledge is apprehen¬ 
sion of difference; but in the witness there is no diff¬ 
erence. Apprehension of difference is the effect of 
nescience. The words of the scripture set it aside 
by focussing on the Self of the nature of pure con- 
sciouness. 
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Hearing that it is set aside by focusing on Self of the nature of 
consciousness, some one objects as follows: As there is no ignor¬ 
ance of the Self other than false knowledge, what is it that is set 
aside by the Vedantic proposition? By ignorance is meant the 
absence of knowledge. ' Since it is nothing positive how can it be 
the cause of tranSmigratory existence ? Surely nothing positive can 
originate from non-existence. Sruti asks, ‘How can this be? How 
can Being take birth in Non-being ?’ (C.U. VI. ii. 2). The reply is this: 

7. All things are unknown, before the coming 
into being of knowledge. They are, in that state, 
one with the pure secondless Being. It is Being that 
is unknown. 
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The previous verse has said, ‘It is Being that is unknown’. Ifitbe 
asked/What is this u n known Being ?’in reply its nature is broughtout: 

8. What shines forth by itself in the state of the 
desire for knowledge, in the knower and his knowing, 
and is the one, which is self-established i.e. the Self, 
let that be understood as the unknown Being. 
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Here some thinkers maintain the following: ‘Every pro¬ 
position, scriptural or worldly, conveys an import, which is a com¬ 
plex of many items. Therefore, after one gathers the complex 
import of Vedantic propositions like ‘That thou art’ in the form of 
the judgement ‘I am Brahman’, he must practise. meditation on 
that theme, until an integral and non-verbal knowledge of the in¬ 
most Self emerges in the form of the direct experience ‘lam Brahman’. 
It is only through such a realization that liberation is achieved. 
To refute this view, the following is propounded: 

9. According to us the relations i.e. co-ordi¬ 
nation, subject-predicate relation and indirect indica¬ 
tion, connecting words, their me aning s and the Self, 
bring out directly the non-verbal import of ‘That 
thou art’ like the identity of space through the cancel¬ 
lation of the different adjuncts. 
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How is the;non-verbal import understood? To answer this, 
the efficacy of subject-predicate relation is explained: 

10. The meanings of ‘Thou’ is construed as free 
from sorrow owing to the predication of the mean¬ 
ing of ‘That’. The meaning of ‘That’ receives the sense 
of immediacy, owing to the syntactical apposition 
to ‘Thou’. 
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Thus the co-ordination of terms and the subject-predicate 
relation of their meanings have been stated briefly. In inter¬ 
pretation of the indicator-indicated relation, the following is said: 


11; The unchanging immediate awareness, that 
is self-existent, is the nature of the real Self. This 
is the cause of the mind’s cognizing power and the 
immediacy that its ego-hood enjoys. Therefore, by 
virtue of this cognizing power and immediacy of the 
mind being causally dependent on the Self, the latter 
is indicated by them. 
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The mind’s cognizing power and immediacy, are grounded in 
the unchanging awareness and immediate self-certitude of the Self. 
These qualities are explained to show how they inhere in the Self 
and in the mind and how as inhering thus in the latter they have some 
speciality: 








12. The mind’s agenejT is its Cognizing power 
and its becoming an object is by virtue of its ego- 
hood. As they are blended in the mind, the features in 
the Self responsible for this cognizing power and the 
ego-hood are also blended in essence. 
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The analogy with the mind, might create the presumption 
that the two features might be conceived as forming attributive 
distinctions within the self. That is repudiated in the next 
verse: 


13. The distinction between substance and at¬ 
tribute falls within min d. It does not belong to the 
Self. Thus the Self is immediate awareness with¬ 
out any internal distinction, for there could be no 
ground, for differentiation within it. 
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Why there could be no ground for differentiation is brought 

out: 

14. In no condition are consciousness and im¬ 
mediacy differentiated; nor are they found separately. 
This is unlike the relation between the ego and the 
knower thereof. 
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This is established, for the divisions occur in the mind, which is 
an outcome of ignorance and never in the Self: 

15. The inmost Self is one arid non-dual and 
has immediacy, because of its nature as unchang¬ 
ing consciousness. But the mind has the power u' 
cognizing owing to the influence of that unchanging 
consciousness. By itself the mind is perishable. 
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Now the definitions of what is changing and the unchanging 
reality are given: 

16. What gets apprehended through recognition 
as one and continuous in and through differences 
is the changing phenomenon like the body. 
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17. What, by its own nature, transcends the 
universal and particular determinations as their wit¬ 
ness and abides by itself without any change what¬ 
ever,- is called unchanging like the space transcending 
the limiting condition of a jar. 
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To both the Self and the mind consciousness and immediacy 
vere ascribed. Now their distinctive natures are defimtevely 
elucidated: 


18. The mind can be regarded as the inner 
self only relatively to the body etc., but being the in¬ 
most self is the intrinsic essence of the real Self, even 
as spaciousness is the essence of space. 
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19. The cognizing power of the min d is relative 
to its being the cause of mental presentations. But 
the consciousness of the Self is its intrinsic essence, 
like the stability of a mountain. 
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Between these two, the unchanging Self and the changing 
Self there is a phenomenal relation brought about by the ignorance 
of the Self. No ultimately real relation is possible between them. 
This is stated now: 

20. It is the mind itself that assumes diverse 
forms such as correct knowledge, doubt and false 
understanding. The emergence and cessation of these 




are attributed to the pure consciousness itself by 
delusion. 
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How is the unchanging Self established? 

21. Nothing that appears and nothing that 
disappears can be established as thus appearing and 
disappearing by itself.- They are established to be 
appearing and disappearing in the awareness of the 
Self, which neither appears nor disappears. 
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Thus— 


22. After discarding all that is non-Self on 
the ground that it is subject to. origin and cessation, 
the proposition ‘That thou art’ destroys in the Self 
its darkness. 
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In this fashion the same truth is again and again presented, 
with the idea that as the exposition is rendered easy, the compre¬ 
hension of meaning becomes easy. Even though the terms ‘That’ 
and ‘Thou’ signify the wanted aspects of meaning,, namely, that of 
being secondless and of being the Self, and similarly those of mediate¬ 
ness and of having a second, the latter aspects of meaning are not 
purported to be conveyed by the §ruti, for they are matters of ex¬ 
perience even prior to the hearing of the iSruti. This point is brought 
up now: 

23-24. The term ‘That’ has many meanings in 
popular parlance. In all its meanings it contains an 
intimation of mediateness. The term ‘Thou’ is connot- 
ative of the direct knower. But it also contains in 
its meaning an intimation that what it signifies is 
a samsarin, a soul caught up in transmigratory 
existence. 
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As the two terms equated contain contradictory connotations, 
these conflicting elements, namely, mediateness and subjection to 
misery, are not intended to be asserted. That is brought out now: 

25. The subject does not get related to the pre¬ 
dicate, along with the aspect that seems natural to 
it but really conflicts with the predicate. 









Therefore, the subject-predicate relationship of the imports 
of‘That’and‘Thou’, which are not really intended, is for indicating 
a meaning of the proposition devoid of association with difference: 

26. The term ‘Thou’ signifies the subject. The 
term ‘That’ signifies the predicate. The proposition 
as a whole relates them to the inner Self as their indi¬ 
cated import. 
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How can what is not intended, is conflicting and is rejected 
serve the purpose of indicating another meaning? 

27. Even as the snake indicates the rope, the 
ego is the indicator of the inner Self. The import 
of the sentence is grasped by a sublation of the ego 
and the Self is capable of being so indicated because 
it is the substratum of the ego. 
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This grasp of the meaning of the sentence which goes beyond 
its obvious verbal sense, is possible only for him who has known 
the discrimination between the Self and non-Self. For: 

28. As one approaches the inmost Self pro¬ 
gressively rejecting the non-Self aspect by aspect 
from the body onwards, exactly concomitant with 
the process is the tendency of the meaning of ‘That’ 
to merge in the meaning of Thou. 
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Why is it that the Self fuses with the meaning of ‘That’ only 
on our understanding that the non-Self such as the, body is not the 
Self? The non-apprehension of the Self is not inherent to the 
Self. By that non-apprehension itself all this non-Self like the 
body is set up. Its identification with the Self is due to nescience. 
Similarly, its distinction from the Self and its presentation as non- 
Self is also due to nescience. Thus the enlightened one, free from 
ignorance, abides alone and is himself of the nature of the non¬ 
verbal import of ‘That thou art’. Therefore the following is 
said: 

29. It is owing to the intervention of factors 
like the body, the me aning of ‘That’, though intrinsic 
to the Self, appears as if remote and mediately given 
and the non-Self seems to be immediately appre¬ 
hended. 
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To put this point in a clearer light, an analogy is given: 

30. One who suffers from jaundice in himself 
sees all things as yellow. Similarly, the consciousness 
that is constitutive of the Self appears as if it were 
an external reality. 
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Such being the case, let this be firmly understood: 


31.. Let the words be properly taken and let 
their meanings be properly understood through rational 
discrimination and the usage of the world. Then 
the final import of the proposition is rightly grasped. 
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How do terms standing for generalities produce the under¬ 
standing of the specific meaning of propositions? It happens 
this way: 


32. A term, of course, stands for a universal. 
But what is specific is conveyed by sentences. The 
term itself, determined by its particular context etc., 
acquires a determinate significance. 
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Now it is pointed out that coming after the discrimination 
between the Self and non-Self, the proposition itself, through 
relations like co-ordination, destroys the veil of nescience and 
by that establishes the aspirant after liberation in the supreme 
kingdom of self-soverignty. This goal is not to be secured by 
mere discrimination through reason: 



33. That the mind etc. areother than the Self can 
be ascertained by reason also. But they are not finally 
eliminated thereby. For effecting their elimination 
recourse to the Vedantic proposition is imperative. 

U ^11 

One who subsists on mere reason; does not only fail to achieve 
the desired goal but also lands in evil. This is brought out now: 

34. The Buddhists disregarded the sruti in de¬ 
lusion and were given to darkness as a consequence. 
They, being guided solely by reasoning, landed in 
the unreality of the Self. 
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In fact, there is no ground for such a disregard. In all cases 
where such a procedure is legitimate, the knowledge in question 
must be simply re-affirming what is ascertained through another 
source of knowledge or it must be affirming what is contradicted 
by another source or it must be indeterminate in itself or it must 
fail to convey ahy knowledge whatever. In the present case, none 
of these reasons holds goods. Therefore it is said: 

35. On what grounds can sruti, which reveals 
the real Self, free from misery and inaccessible to 
other sources of knowledge, be judged as not being a 
source of valid knowledge? 
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Nor does it convey what is open to doubt; for: 
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36. When the non-Self, which is the root-cause 
of all possible doubt, is removed through reasoning, 
how can the meaning of the s'ruti in relation to the 
Self be open to doubt? 
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Further— 

37. That about which doubts may arise is not 
to be considered die Self .by the wise. With regard 
to the Self, there could be no doubt, for it is of the 
nature of awareness itself. 
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That the 6ruti does not reveal anything at all is not even re¬ 
motely possible. . Therefore it is said: 

38. How can he in whom no experience arises 
concerning the matter on hand, be instructed by the 
scripture? Indeed he is a figure of clay in the like¬ 
ness of man. 
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In support of the position that the Vedantic proposition it¬ 
self, coming after discrimination between the Self and non-Self, 
reveals the Self, which transcends the primary import of the pro¬ 
position, the authority of the Sruti is adduced: 

39. The head of the sruti has this statement: 
‘He who cognizes the ego experiencing “I smell this 
smell” and is unchanging, is the Self, and he is the 
supreme light.’ 
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Just as the passage beginning with ‘He, the puru?a seen in 
the right eye’ (C.I7. VIII vii.4) and ending with ‘I am smelling’ 
(C.U. Vin. xii.4) is preliminary and subsidiary to the text, ‘That 
is real, He is the Self and thou art That’ (C. U. VI. viii.7), even so the 
text ‘I am Brahman’ has the following subsidiary passage: 

40. The iirati ‘He who is full of consciousness, 
and resides as the inner light among senses etc’. (B.ZJ. 
IV. iii.7) repeatedly refers to the inmost Self divested 
of all non-Self in the manner of reason. 
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~ 'How. is it known that the real Self is . referred to by the gate¬ 
way of the ego? - 

41. This SelfHs self-luminous and it illumines 
the activities of the mind when the sun, moon, fire and 
speech subside and set. 
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The sage, being asked, specifically settled this matter: 

42. The King, being told ‘by the light of the Self, 
it remains’ (B. U. IV. iii. 6) asks, ‘Who is this Self?’ 
In reply the sage speaks of the Self, transcending the 
min d and intrinsically free. 
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The inner Self is to be grasped through the ego-consciousness. 
Therefore, the ego sheds its own being and leads to the apprehension 
of the import of the proposition: 


43. As one understands that Brahman through 
the ego-awareness, the ego becomes instrumental 
in this matter by self-elimination. 
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Therefore, what was declared in the beginning (11.5) stands 
vindicated through reason and as such the argument concludes: 

44. If a person has understood the import of 
T in the proposition ‘I am Brahman’, why does 
he not understand the meaning of the whole pro¬ 
position? If it be said that the proposition goes 
against the evidence of perception etc. it is untenable. 
The proposition concerns the inmost and self-luminous 
Self and not the external world. 
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The significance of the verse above is cleared: 

45. All evidences like perception* pertain to 
external objects and do not concern themselves with 
the Self. On the contrary, scripture saying ‘That 
ultimate Being, you are’, by. its very nature, relates 
to the Self. 
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Therefore, in the total world of experience consisting of the 
knower, knowing and the objects of knowledge, and the things to 
be appropriated and rejected, one must, through rational discrimi¬ 
nation, distinguish the Self, that is the witness of all the modifications 
of the mind and understands through)texts like ‘That thou art 





its nature of which time-sequences etc. are denied in the scripture. 
This is drawn out now: 

46. The scriptural proposition is to the effect 
‘He is iny Self’ refering to that through whose light 
of consciousness the fleeting experiences such as ‘I 
am miserable’, ‘I am happy’ occur cu lmin ating in 
definite cognitions. 
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The ultimate Self goes beyond the other modes of knowledge 
and is divested of the whole world of plurality consisting of causes 
and effect. Its essential nature is constituted of reality, knowledge 
and bliss. It is this Self that texts like That thou art’ and ‘I am 
Brahman’ reveal by destroying doubt, false understanding and 
ignorance and present to direct apprehension, as if it were a fruit 
in one’s own hand. All this has been stated by us over and over 
again. 

In this connection some raise the following objection: The 
texts like ‘That thou art’, purporting to expound reality as it actually 
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is, cannot convey the meaning ascribed to them for they are existen¬ 
tial in import. In ordinary life, existential statements like. On 
the bank of the rivers, there are fruits’, not supported by other 
corroborative evidence, are not accorded validity. Hence such 
statements must be thought of as valid by means of their connection 
with injunctive propositions, for injunctive proposition are inde¬ 
pendent of other sources of knowledge. 

In order to rule out this objection, it has to be pointed out 
now that these existential texts of the Sruti relate to a theme, which 
being super-sensuous, transcends all other means of knowledge like 
perception and hence are valid, like the words that wake up a 
man from sleep. For this purpose the next phase of the argument 
is initiated: 


47-48. As the Self is of the nature of eternal 
awareness, as it stands in need of no other proof, as 
it is without physical qualities like sound, as it is that 
about whose existence doubts can never arise, as it 
is the inmost Self, as it is an end to itself in itself, as it 
is not an object of knowledge, it is not cognized through 
ways of knowing like perception by persons governed 
by worldly desires. 


The firuti also says the same thing: 

49-50. This is contrary in nature, to things limited 
and external about- which ordinary investigation is 







undertaken. It is self-revealed, and hence, through 
ordinary apprehension, it is not to be seen. The 
authoritative sruti declares with keen interest what 
is eminently logical, when it says ‘Your inner Self, the 
seer of seeing, you cannot see’. 
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There is another reason also for its not being an object of 
inference: 


51. Perception is directed to external objects. 
It is in perception that the. connection between ground 
and consequence' necessary for inference is to be establi¬ 
shed. Therefore, in relation to the Self, such connection 
cannot be grasped. Therefore no experience of Self 
can be acquired through inference. 
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Thus this whole world of the knower, knowing and the object 
of knowing falls within the external world and so it cannot fathom 
the inner reality of the Self. This being so, it can be approached 
only in the manner specified by us: 

52. As this entire mechanism of knowledge 
relates to the external world, however far we may 
examine, the ordinary modes of knowledge are only 
for gflitning knowledge of external objects.! 
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Because the import of ‘I am Brahman’ cannot be apprehended 
through ordinary modes of knowing, it follows: 

53. To the enquirer who, after rejecting every 
phenomenon up to the vital breath as non-Self, asks 
‘Who am I?’ the sruti furnishes the answer ‘You are 
That. 
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The rational discrimination stretches only up to this point. 
As it culminates here, there manifests the import of the proposition 
‘I "am Brahman 9 , to one who has followed it. The distinction 
between the Self and the non-Self on the grounds that one is the 
seer and the other is the seen and that one is subject to origin and 
disappearance and the other is the witness thereof is briefly presented 
here in accordance with the firuti: 

54. As it is an object of perception, the body 
is like the jar (in being other than the Self). The 
senses are like the body in this respect. The mind 
is like the senses. The intellect, the determinative 
inner sense, is like the mind. 
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The Self is the witness of distinctions which arise and pass 
away and which consist of the causes and effects: 

55. What is non-existent before acquires being 
afterwards and what is existent passes into non-being 
afterwards. This is the geneology of the non-self. 
But the witnessing consciousness is quite unlike this 
in its intrinsic nature. 
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By perception itself it is ascertained that external objects like 
a jar are other than the Self, being objects of perception and that 
they presuppose the seeing Self. By these examples the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of the non-Self are discerned. These characteri¬ 
stics like objectivity and subjection to ori gin and cessation are 
found in the body, the senses, mind and intellect. From this fact 
it is determined that they are other than the Self. Even the ego 
shares the attribute of being objective and hence it is also classed 
as the non-self and that it also presupposes the transcendent wit¬ 
ness is made out. This is pointed out now: 

56. Just as the objects like a jar become ulti¬ 
mately inferrential clues to the ego through the several 
links leading up to the latter, even the ego, being an 
object of experience, becomes an inferrential clue to 
the witnessing Self. 
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The following objection may be raised: The sun illumines 
the world and the setting of the sun plunges, the world in darkness. 
Still in the sun itself there is no transformation by way of losing 
luminosity and gaining it. In the same way the objects of exper¬ 
ience'seen by the seer, appear and disappear in the course of the 
three states of waking, dream and sleep and he who witnesses their 
coming into being and cessation does not undergo changes by way 
of coming into being and cessation. When this is comprehended, 
we realize, that the import of the Vedantic propositions, namely, 
the Self of the nature of pure consciousness, subject to no beginning 
and no termination is understood by reasoning itself and there 
is no matter for the Vedantic proposition to convey. 

We reply that this position is untenable.. The understanding 
of the Self in the manner described is through the mediation of 
inferrential ground. 

But the connection between the Self, of the nature of immediacy 
and the objects, the objector continues, appropriated and rejected, 
is directly and immediately grasped. What more can Vedantic 
proposition accomplish? 

Do not say so. The apprehension of the.Self by way of reason¬ 
ing is dependent on the inferrential ground. Surely apprehension 
through the mediation of the inferrential ground cannot be direct 
apprehension and the Sruti says ‘This self reveals its nature to him’ 
(K.U. I. ii. 32). Therefore it follows: 

57. As the inferrential ground rests on (empirical) 
existence, it cannot convey the meaning of the pro- 







position. This Self going beyond existence and non¬ 
existence is, therefore, grasped through the proposition. 
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If you desire to know through the proposition the reality 
bereft of all determinations of the form of existence and non¬ 
existence, even then the inclination to seek it through the pro¬ 
position ought to cease. Quite independently of all propositions, 
reality bereft of all determinations presents itself to every one, be 
he a fool or a sage, in the state of dreamless sleep. 

This objection cannot stand to reason. In sleep there obtains 
the non-apprehension of the Self, which is the root-cause of all evil. 
If there were no ignorance in sleep, then it should follow that the 
experience ‘I am Brahman’ must occur independent of the hearing 
of Vedanta, reflection and meditation on it and the bondage of all 
creatures must stand destroyed, for all creatures enjoy sleep as a 
matter- of natural law. When once perfection is thus attained, 
there should have been no waking up from sleep, for that would 
mean that there is no final deliverance. It is not possible to say 
that one person goes to sleep and another person wakes up, for the 
man who wakes up recognizes his identity with the subject of sleep 
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in the experience ‘I saw nothing else while asleep’. Therefore the 
existence of ignorance in sleep must be necessarily admitted. 

But, it may be argued, if there were ignorance in sleep it should 
have been a matter of perception like the ignorance of desire, hatred 
and of things like a jar in waking life. In ordinary experience, 
ignorance of the form ‘I do not know the jar’ is a case of immediate 
perception. 

To this we reply that there is no perception of ignorance in 
sleep itself, because, the conditions needed for manifesting perceptual 
experience are absent in sleep. If you ask how the conditions are 
absent then, we give the following explanation: 

58. The ego does not manifest itself without 
generating the awareness of external objects. In the 
same way, in the absence of the internal sense, the 
mind, ignorance does not enjoy the status of a per¬ 
ceptual object. 
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Some one remembering what has gone before, objects to the 
statement that ‘the ego also being an object becomes an inferential 
clue to the witnessing Self’ (56) as illogical. On what grounds? 
Becauste the distinction between the ego and the knower of the ego 
is not a wellknown fact. We know clearly that the jar and Deva- 
datta who knows it are mutually different, one being the object 
seen and the other its seer. The same is not the case with the ego 
and its seer. Hence the statement referred* to is untrue. We say 
the following in reply: 
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59. The object being burnt and the agency that 
bums co-exist in the fire and fuel. In the same way, 
the property of being the knower and that of being 
the object known co-exist in the knower and the ego. 
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Thus, the modification of the nature of the ego comes into be¬ 
ing in the mind, which is a product of nescience, for determining the 
specific form of it induced by the external object. That modification 
of the mind becomes directly the object of an awareness which is a 
product of the eternal Self. Between the knowing Self and the ego, 
there can be no relation other than that of the illuminer and the 
illumined. Appropriating the ego to itself and putting on the coat 
of the ego, the Self assumes the forms of the helped and helper. 
In connection with external objects, favourable and adverse, it 
attributes to itself appropriate relations towards them. This is 
brought out now: 

60. The knowledge of‘This’ arises in the knower 
and the knowledge of ‘Mine’ arises in the ego. ‘This’ 
is a product of ignorance and ‘Mine’ is a product of 
the modification of the nature of the ego thereof. 
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In the same knower, two units of knowledge with regard to 
the object arise as ‘This' and as ‘Mine’, owing to the differences of 
causes internal and external. The object is known as ‘Mine’ in 
relation to the knower supposed to be helped or injured by the object. 
In the absence of that relation of help and injury it is simply felt 
as ‘This’. How is this construed? This is construed by rational 
discrimination. It is this way: 

61. The ego never presents itself as ‘Mine’ to 
the knower for the pure knower is neither helped nor 
injured by anything. Since he is covered by igno¬ 
rance only, it appears as ‘This’. 


It was shown earlier that the knower and the ego, owing ip 
ignorance and the (resulting) modifications come to be associated 
with ‘This’ and ‘Mine’ respectively in their knowle ge. ow 
the contrary is pointed out: 

62. In sleep, as the Self is without ig^ance 
and modifications, there is neither ‘This’ nor Mine. 
After one wakes up he reasons out the presence of 
ignorance on the basis of the fact that he knew no¬ 
thing in that state. 
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The culmination of the discrimination between the Self and the 
non-self is brought out: 

63. Through scriptural statements (not mahavak- 
yas) and perceptual evidence this much is known. 
The Self is distinguished from all else. But the ignor¬ 
ance of the real Self, which is the source of all evil, 
is destroyed only by the Vedantic proposition. 
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At the commencement of the second chapter four classes of 
pupils were mentioned. Among them he who comprehends the 
inmost Self, the entire world of non-Self having disappeared for 
him, has no trace of the cause of evil still remaining. Nothing 
more need be said about him. He who , on hearing the scriptural 
statement, understands reality at once has supersensible power 
and therefore is in need of nothing more. He who is instructed 
by a preceptor in the texts like ‘That thou art’ and engages in rational 
discrimination by himself, understands the import of the proposition 
as the discriminative process reaches its culmination in him. He 
understands it aright and there is no more concern about him. 
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But he, who is conducted through the discriminative process and 
is made to listen to the proposition again and again, for being 
induced to the apprehension of truth, occasions further enquiry. 
He has already gone through the rational process of discrimination. 
How is he taught the proposition? The question is answered: 

64. It is similar to the case of the tenth man, 
who, counting only the other nine men, does not count 
himself as the tenth in sheer delusion, though he is 
looking round carefully on the nine others. 
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The point of the analogy is exhibited in the present case: 

65. Though the Self is without a second, one 
does not understand this single Self, without the help 
of the texts like ‘That thou art’. There is no need to 
search for the cause of this situation. 
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That ‘There is no need to search for the cause of this’ has 
been asserted because the matter cannot bear investigation. 
How? 


66. This illusion is baseless and is opposed to all 
logic. It cannot endure inquiry even as darkness 
cannot endure the sun. 
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This illusion of the nature of nescience is put an end to by the 
rise of perfect knowledge.: 

67. Concerning the inmost Self knowledge arises 
firmly from the text, ‘Thou art that Being’ which 
extinguishes all further enquiry. This knowledge can¬ 
not come from other sources of knowledge. 
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How is it to be made out that the text positively brings about 
this knowledge? To explain this, an analogy is advanced: 

68. To one who after counting nine persons 
torments himself searching for the tenth man, the pro¬ 
position, ‘You are yourself the tenth man’ does bring 
correct understanding. 
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Now this knowledge arising' from ‘That thou art’ is valid 
merely by virtue of its origination. No knowledge arises afterwards 
to the effect ‘It is not so’. This is explained through the analogy. 
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69-70. The understanding bom of the state¬ 
ment ‘You are the tenth man’ is not stultified. At 
no time, in the beginning, middle and end, is there 
any doubt that there are nine persons already. Similar¬ 
ly, in one, who has perfectly understood already the 
import of ‘Thou’ unshakable knowledge about the 
inmost Self positively arises from the proposition 
‘That thou art’, which dispels all duality. 
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That ‘Knowledge arises about the inmost Self’ has been said. 
Does this arise like the knowledge about a jar etc. without cancell¬ 
ing the diversity of factors involved in action? Or does it arise by 
destroying all such plurality of causal factors in the agent, i.e., 
the Self? The question is answered in the next verse: 

71. Immediate self-awareness is the intrinsic 
nature of the Self. It is without action, the factors 
of action and the fruits of action. It is without a 
second. This intellect ignited by it, as it were, appears 
as the inner Self. 
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Hence: 

72. Even the wise man sees sometimes the Self 
in the intellect. For him phenomena like the senses 
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and their objects, remote in .varying degrees from this 
inner, sense, lose their claim to be the Self in accor¬ 
dance with their distance from it. 
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An objection is raised here: ‘If the proposition itself teaches 
the truth, why, then, is the Self taught as having agency etc. which 
are all attributes brought about by nescience?’ This is answered 
now: 

73.' When something is the object of an illusory 
apprehension, it is first of all referred to as it is known 
under the illusion and then its real nature is taught by 
the removal of the illusion by saying ‘This is not so’. 
So is the case in ‘That thou art’ also. 
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This principle is brought home through an analogy: 

74. If a man merely repeats ‘This is a post, 
this is a post’ without reference to the fact that it has 
been mistaken for a. man so far, he does not succeed 
in removing the illusion that it is a man. Similarly 
if it is simply said ‘You are that’ without referring 
to what the subject is taken to be in illusion, that 
illusion about the Self does not get removed. 
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Since the term ‘Thou’ merely recalls what the subject is ordinari¬ 
ly taken to be, the subjection to suffering etc. are parts of the con¬ 
notation of the subject, and they are not intended to be affirmed. 
Only if they also were predicated there would be contradiction 
between them and the new predication embodied in‘Thou art that’. 
There can be no conflict between what is simply referred to as con¬ 
notation of the subject and what is predicated anew. Only between 
principal factors there could be a contradiction, as they are universal 
in their significance and not when they are not so: 

75. Therefore the terms ‘That’ and ‘Thou’ put in 
apposition in the proposition give up their normal 
meanings and do not signify anything contrary to 
the intended unitary purport and thus are divested 
of their mutually conflicting general connotations 
being mutually conditioned. 
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Let the terms ‘That* and ‘Thou’ be interpreted this way as 
not meaning a complex of many items, for avoiding the difficulty 
specified^ on the ground that they signify no universals as usual 
and that the connotation of subjection to misery etc* carried by 












the term ‘Thou’ is simply for reference and is in conflict with what 
is predicated by the term ‘That’. But the signification of a complex 
whole may still be admitted on the part of their implied meanings 
as in the case of the term ‘Blue lotus’. We reply that this is not 
tenable: 

76. The two terms have as their final import 
the Self which is at once without a second and is im¬ 
mediately revealed. To be without a second is not 
possible without identity with the Self and being the 
Self is impossible without identity with the eternal 
consciousness. 
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It is to be decided as to what aspects of the meanings of the 
two terms ‘Thou’ and ‘That’ are to be rejected and what are to be 
taken up. By the term ‘Thou* reference is made to the fact that 
the subject is in misery and that it is the immediate Self. The 
connection of the immediate Self with misery is only due to the 
non-apprehension of the real nature of the Self. Therefore by 
perception itself it is established that the ego must be discarded, 
as evil enters into its being and as it arises from ignorance. What 
is to be accepted and what is rejected in the import of ‘That’ is not 
determined. Hence the next statement: 

77. The mediacy, or not being the object of 
direct experience, which is a part of the meaning of 
‘That’ must be discarded like the ego in the meaning 
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of ‘Thou’. The connection of mediacy with the 
supreme Self is similar to that of the ego with the 
immediate Self. 
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How can the idea of being without a second conveyed by the 
term That’ cancel without residue the connotation, of having a 
second and being miserable that is embodied in the term ‘Thou’ ? 

It is explained this way. We do not assert that the meanings 
of the two terms stand in the relation of the sublator and the sub- 
lated. How else then? In relation to the Self signified by ‘Thou’, 
the term That’ intimates that it is secondless, a fact not apprehend¬ 
ed before. By this removal of the basal non-apprehension, the 
two consequences of that non-apprehension, namely, the sense of 
not being one without a second in the case of ‘Thou’ and of not 
being immediate in the case of ‘That’ stand negated. Hence objec¬ 
tions like this one, urging diversity in the imports of the two terms, 
do not apply at all. This is explained: 

78. The meaning of ‘That’ predicated of the 
meaning of ‘Thou’, negates all plurality. Similarly 
the meaning of ‘Thou’ does not relate itself to the 
meaning of ‘That’, if the latter is not divested of the 
connotation of mediacy. 
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How does it happen that the significance of being one with¬ 
out a second carried by ‘That’, which is other than the Self signified 
by ‘Thou’ puts an end to the appearance of having a second bom of 
nescience? We reply it does so because of contradiction. It 
is explained in the next verse. 

79. Being in bondage is contradicted by being 
one without a second. Being mediate and indirectly 
presented is contradicted by self-hood. The two terms 
‘That’ and ‘Thou’ intending a unitary import sublate 
by implication these contradicted meanings. 
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A further reason supporting the sublating power of the mean¬ 
ings of‘That’ and ‘Thou’ is offered. 

80. The meanings of ‘That’ and ‘Thou’ are not 
given in normal experience, and with them is asso¬ 
ciated the highest end of human life. Hence they 
are given in s'ruti. Therefore, they do sublate what 
contradicts them in the apparent meanings of both, 
without giving up their intrinsic meanings. 
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Thus, according to the line of inquiry instituted, it has been 
demonstrated that the thesis propounded has no shadow of con¬ 
tradiction with other means of knowledge like perception. When, 
with the best of efforts, the import of the proposition is not grasped 
owing to contradiction with other means of knowledge, the course 
to be taken is considered: 

81. In case the proposition says what is con¬ 
tradictory of perception etc., it has to be construed 
as inculcating a certain manner of looking at things as 
the statement ‘Woman is fire’. 
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But when a proposition like ‘That thou art’, however various¬ 
ly considered, does not connect itself with action in any way, it 
is impossible to construe it as inculcating endeavours like meditation. 
This is explained now: 

82. If a proposition signifies only actual reality, 
it is not for inculcating action. Reality is determinate- 
ly of one nature and so does not permit alternative 
possibilities as required in relation to the import of 
injunctions. 

t 

As there is separation of spheres of application there is no 
conflict between 6ruti and other means of knowledge. This is 
explained. 




83. Knowledge is cognizing what is not known 
before. If a means of knowledge does not fulfil 
this condition, it is no means of knowledge at all. 
Therefore no conflict is conceivable between sruti 
and other sources of knowledge as they relate to mutual¬ 
ly distinct spheres. 
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If one still speaks of conflict here, let him argue as follows: 

84. ‘This is no sound, for with my eyes I am see¬ 
ing colour.’ If this argument is sound, then possibly 
there is a conflict between perception and Vedantic 
proposition. 
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Two valid sources of knowledge can never be contradictory 
of each other, as they relate to different spheres, like the senses. 
If they relate to the same subject-matter and there is a conflict 
between them, only one of them can sublate and thus be a source 
of valid knowledge and the other which is sublated is no source of 
valid knowledge at all. This principle is stated now: 

85. What is perceptual is not given by verbal 
testimony. How can that given by verbal testimony 
be perceptual ? In case of definite conflict, what is 
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supposed to be perception may be illusory perception 
and what is supposed to be verbal testimony may be 
false testimony., 
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The sources of knowledge like verbal testimony are indepen¬ 
dent and hence mutual supplementation required of the different 
propositions of a syllogism cannot be required of the various 
sources of knowledge in general: 

86. Each source of knowledge reveals reality 
by its own inherent power. If the several sources are 
to be mutually dependent and supporting, the principle 
of intrinsic validity must be abandoned. 
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Association with pleasure and pain is not known of the Self, 
of the nature of consciousness, by perception or such other sources 
of knowledge. If that were known, then only there would have 
been a conflict between the scripture and the other sources. This 
is explained further: 

87. If the fact of being miserable etc. were of 
the very nature of ultimate consciousness, it cannot 
be open to any mode of knowledge even as the Self 
is not so open. These modes of knowledge like per¬ 
ception are directed to revealing the object and not 
the subject. 
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If the fact of misery etc. are admitted to be established by other 
means of knowledge, a hundred meditations even cannot bring 
about emancipation from evil. Therefore, it follows: 

88. If the subjection to misery etc. are taken as 
belonging to the Self and are, as supposed, established 
firmly by means of valid knowledge, how can they 
be ever removed? If they can be somehow removed, 
that would amount to an extinction of the Self as in 
the philosophy of the Buddhists. 
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Or, consider the other alternative: 

89. If meditation well-performed is taken as 
putting an end to misery, we ask how can it generate 
valid cognition while it is opposed to other sources 
of valid knowledge like perception? 
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The following may be said by way of objection: Meditation 
means repeatedly dwelling in thought on what is proclaimed by 
texts like ‘That thou art’ and is settled intellectually by rational 
discrimination. When practised this generates complete knowledge 
by progressively increasing the measure of right knowledge and 
not by simply increasing concentration of mind. It is unlike the 
spurious confidence bom merely of masculine imagination in the 
beauty of a woman’s body which in reality is a corpse full of filth. 

We deny this.: 

90-91. By cumulative repetition of thought only 
concentration comes about. The modes of know¬ 
ledge like perception do not reveal their objects as a 
result of such repetition. If the imagination induced 
by repetition does remove all error, the removal can¬ 
not be final. After all it is a result of mere imagination. 
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Further: 

92. If the impression that one is miserable, which 
is produced by the experiences of countless lives can 
be removed, what evidence is there for holding that 
an imagination bom of meditation of such a short 
duration will be everlasting? 
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It may be said, ‘The scripture says that it will be everlasting’. 
We deny this. The scripture can only produce understanding of 
reality as such. It cannot confer new powers on anything. The 
point is so familiar to common sense: 

93. It should never be thought that the result 
of imagination and that of action will be lasting. It 
is like friendship with the Dravidians. 
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Even if the experience of misery on the part of the Self were 
to be established by perception etc., still the understanding produc¬ 
ed by texts like ‘That thou art’ is greater in force. This certainty 
of its greater force is based on the fact that the text has validity 
that is beyond contradition and the subject-matter of the text, 
namely, the Self is intrinsically free from misery. But sources of 
knowledge like perception are known to go wrong sometimes and 
misery is conjured up by mere human imagination. 

94. Freedom from misery is self-established. 
Subjection to misery is established by perception etc. 
Who can disregard the revelation of the Self and 
repose confidence in the deliverance of means of know¬ 
ledge external to the Self? 
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The explanation is supported by the following: 

95. That the sruti approaches the Self by negat¬ 
ing perception is evidenced by the passage speaking 
of withdrawal from sense-knowledge of the external 
world for realizing the Self. 
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This has been said admitting provisionally that there is a conflict 
between perception and Sruti. In reality, as we have pointed out 
again and again, one source of valid knowledge does not clash 
with another. Where there appears to be a conflict between per¬ 
ception and Sruti, it is due merely to man’s error. The conflict 
is not genuine. Hence the following: 

96. If the Vedantic proposition were to give ^ 
rise to a right knowledge that goes against perception 
etc.,' a wise man should construe the perception as 
secondary for it cannot have primary validity. 
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To make this principle easily understood, the following illus¬ 
trations are adduced: 
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97. Just as we say, ‘The fire studies well, the cots 
laughed aloud’, the Self is secondarily indicated by 
the ego-sense, though the latter is unfit to indicate it. 
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Why is not the Self directly named? Why this secondary 
mode of indication? It is said in reply: 

98. There is no way of pointing to the Self except 
through the meaning of ‘Thou’. And even the meaning 
of ‘Thou’ signifies the Self through a partial attributive 
affinity. 
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Why is not the Self directly signified by the concept T? Why 
is it said that even that concept applies to the Self secondarily 
through partial attributive affinity? The answer is that the position 
is due to the fact that the Self is without the characteristics that 
could justify the application of the categories of human thought. 
Hence the conclusion: 

99. Just as fools imagine smoke, fog, cloud and 
dirt as belonging to the pure sky, even so fools at¬ 
tribute to the inner self the phenomenon of transmi- 
gratory existence. 
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But if the Self has no characteristics justifying the application 
of any concepts, what is the reason for this partiality? Why are all 
other concepts rejected and the Self is said to be indicated through 
the secondary signification of only the concept of the ego? The 
reply is as follows: 

100. The ego is filled with consciousness. It 
is inmost in comparison with everything other than 
the Self. For the reason already stated, the Self is 
indicated through the concept of the ego. 
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101. If the supreme consciousness were to be 
approached through anything other than the ego- 
consciousness, it would be reduced to the status of a 
non-Self and the words of the sruti would be futile. 
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As stated before— 

102. Through partial attributive affinity, the Self 
is indicated secondarily by the concept of the ego, 
which is at once the subject and object of the ego-con¬ 
sciousness and is not named by primary signification. 
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Why is it not named by primary signification? 

103. The necessary grounds for applying terms 
to things are relation, quality, action, genus and con¬ 
vention. The Self is divested of all of them and hence 
is not directly signified. 
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If words do not refer to the Self, through the relation of the 
name and the named, how can words 1 am Brahman’ give rise to 
perfect knowledge? We Explain as follows: 

104. Through a means that is unreal, the Self, 
which can be approached through no means what¬ 
ever, is realized. The Self is self-evident by its very 
nature and hence is signified by the secondary implica¬ 
tion of the category of the ego. Thus we under¬ 
stand it. 
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How can a name unrelated to what is named produce right 
knowledge about what cannot be named? Listen to this example 
in which words independent of the said relation do remove ignorance 
and produce right knowledge about what cannot be named: 





105-106. Just as men who are asleep get up 
generally at once, when called by their names, the 
inner Self is comprehended through words. Indeed 
there is no relation between the name and the indi¬ 
vidual self which has risen beyond the body in deep 
sleep. But still the individual is awakened by the name; 
so is the efficacy of the words ‘That thou art’. 
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107. With regard to the sky we get the impres¬ 
sion that it is dark and also the impression that it is 
pure and colourless. Neither of these cause any 
change in the sky as such. One of them is cancelled 
by the other impression which is true. Similar is 
the situation with regard to the Self and the right 
and wrong conceptions about it. 



Hearing the assertion ! TllfOU£ll 8. fllBftfli thSt i§ MfUGfth the 
Self .... is realised’ some one is exceedingly surprised and ebjeets 
in great gusto: 

108. What is unreal cannot be a means in the 
world for the determination of what is real. By see¬ 
ing one in tears one may wrongly imagine smoke. 
On the basis of that smoke, which is non-existent, 
he c ann ot validly infer the existence of fire. 
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109. The objector is to be given satisfaction 
by examples such as a jar. It is distinct from both 
the ultimately real and the absolutely non-existent. 
There can be no successive possession of the qualities 
of being and non-being either. 
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Thus, after uprooting the ill-conceived objection, the question 
on hand is taken up. It is as to how the assertive Sruti texts can 
be destructive of nescience and produce right knowledge about 
the Self . On this, a further reason is added: 

110. The ignorance concerning the Self exists 
very precariously. Indeed the Self is of the very 
essence of awareness. On some slight disturbance, 
the ignorance drops off, like a small fruit balanced 
on the ,nose. 
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If it is said that the existence of nescience is inconceivable, 
as the Self is of the nature of eternal and unchanging consciousness, 
we deny the objection. The existence of nescience is proved 




by the mere experience of it. It is like the night that an owl ex¬ 
periences at day-time. Therefore the following: 

111. Look at the audacity of nescience. No 
one is beyond it. . It disregards truth and reality and 
settles itself in existence as if it were the ultimate 
reality. 
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As the existence of nescience is established by the experience 
of it, if we consider the fundamental nature of the Self, even its 
possibility would be inconceivable. So it is said: 

112. In him, whose intrinsic nature is know-' 
ledge and who is devoid of action and factors of action, 
how can nescience be even conceived as a possibility? 
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This Self consisting of eternal consciousness as its sole being, 
seems as if covered by nescience which obtains in experience through 
the absence of due inquiry and appears different from what it is. 


113. The Self is distinguished from all empirical 
existence through reasoning. It seems as if non¬ 
existent. Then the Vedantic proposition rescues it 
from the realm of non-existence for one_ who seeks 


to know the Self. 
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Why not this distinction from non-existence be also effected 
by reason itself as the distinction from empirical existence ? Listen: 

114. The Self is not distinguished from forms of 
empirical existence by virtue of what it is, for both 
would be of the nature of existence only but by virtue 
of what it is not. Similarly it cannot be distinguished 
from non-existence on the basis of its not being some¬ 
thing. Only by virtue of what it positively is can 
the distinction from non-being be determined. 
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As one cannot be installed in the Kingdom of Self-sovereignty 
in which all distinctions of the nature of action, factors of action 
and the fruits of action have been eliminated by the agency of reason, 
therefore it follows: 

115. This being who has been laid to sleep by 
this nescience, not liable to removal by any other 
means, is made to wake up by s'ruti alone, which 
discards both existence and non-existence. 
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It may be said in this connection that this nescience is impossible 
as the fundamental nature of the Self consists solely of unoriginated 
and indestructible knowledge. We deny this because: 

116. Before the rise of knowledge, the question 
‘How can nescience arise?’ cannot be asked, for the 
nature of the Self supposed to be incompatible with 
nescience is not yet known then. After the rise of 
knowledge, the question cannot be asked, for know¬ 
ledge has made it clear that there was, is and will be 
no nescience whatever. 
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Therefore the propositions like ‘That thou art’ destroy with¬ 
out residue the whole of nescience. Hence: 

117. Those who ignore the fully established 
authority which declares ‘Thou art that being’ and seek 
knowledge elsewhere may as well ascertain tastes 
through sight. 
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If it is maintained that the propositions like ‘That thou art’ 
though producing right knowledge free from all contradiction 
do not reveal truth, then faith can be reposed in nothing. It is 
said therefore: ~ 
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118. If this proposition, though producing know¬ 
ledge, is false, we can believe in no other authority, 
for that also must be some form of knowledge after 
all. 
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From the import of a given proposition, we are not to jump 
to the import of another proposition. Therefore: 

119. If understanding does not arise out of a 
given proposition inspite of our understanding the 
meaning of the terms then it is proper to construe the 
proposition as an injunction. Here no such alien 
purport is hinted. 
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It is not that the desired import cannot be determined in the 
present case in accordance with the procedure formulated. What 
is that procedure? 

120-121. The import of ‘thou’ must be determin¬ 
ed by distinguishing it from phenomenal adjuncts 
beginning with name upto life-breath (as laid down 
in Chandogya) and one must cultivate non-acquisitive¬ 
ness. He must renounce desires for things which 





belong to the realm of the non-Self. He must sub¬ 
mit to the disciplines like the control of the mind. 

He must cut asunder the fivefold sheaths of the nature 
of food, vital breath, etc. which impose themselves as 
the Self and obstruct his release. After this he 
comprehends the import of the proposition by way of 
experiencing ‘I am Brahman’. When this is accom¬ 
plished, there is nothing more to be accomplished. 
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If this is not admitted, the sound authority of the proposition 
is falsified: 

122. If a proposition purporting to teach the 
the truth fails to cause right knowledge, inspite of 
fulfilling all requirements, why accord validity to it 
at all? 
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You may think on this line: 

123. Knowledge arises from meditation. In that 
case we may ask how can verbal testimony be true? 
Verbal testimony produces mediate understanding. 
But certainty of conviction by direct experience arises 
from meditation. 
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We cannot conceive that meditation of the nature of the re¬ 
petition of reasoning and the texts will produce right knowledge 
of the desired type. Why? 

124. If reasoning and texts do not give rise to 
direct apprehension of reality previously, how can 
this unprecedented result issue from their mere 
repetition? 
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If you cannot live without meditation, we will provide you 
scope for it in relation to the preliminary processes like the hearing 
of the sacred texts etc. How? 

125. Meditation defined as repetition is certainly 
useful if we have heard the scripture only a little or 
half and half. By repetition the hearing is perfected 
and then comprehension of import will come about. 
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This may be said in objection: If the injunction about medi¬ 
tation is not admitted, the aspirant’s life of renunciation, not being 
according to the scripture, will be like that of the Buddhists. Hence 
he will be one who has fallen after some ascent. If on-the other 
hand, he adheres to the iSastraic rules of conduct, he has not realized 
completely the ideal of the jrenunciation of action. The objection 
is answered in the following: 

126. The injunction is admitted for the sake of 
understanding the significance of ‘Thou’. The lapses 
that would follow the non-observance of that 
injunction do not arise now, because the cause that 
could bring them about is not there. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1. Now I will restate briefly, to facilitate easy 
comprehension, what has been worked but elaborately 
and clearly in the previous chapters. 

*r#ifaw<r*rt ipim i 
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2. The theme enters the minds of both the dull- 
witted and the competent if presented both briefly and 
extensively. Hence this effort. 

S tl r ^ M T cHI =Ef <5t% sf WM?q3 nfe M*t l» T d : I 
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3. In our ordinary experience, two principles, the 
Self and the non-Self, stand established by perception 
and other sources of knowledge. Between the two the 
non-Self invariably presupposes the Self. 
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4. That objects external to our bodies are other 
than the Self is self-evident. That the knower is the 


Self is also equally self-evident. There is uncertainty 
only with regard to what lies between the two. 

3RTcRftR II * H 

5. A wise man should determine precisely the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the Self and the non-Self. On 
that basis he must understand through inference that 
all the factors up to the intellect are of the nature of 
the non-Self. 

iR ^ ^TR 5^^ ‘i ^ 11 

6. The external objects are identified only as 
‘This’. The knower is identified only as T. But the 
body is regarded both ways. Hence people are'deluded. 
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On what grounds is the distinction drawn between the Self and 
the non-Self so sharply as between a horse and a buffalo? We 
explain: 


7-8. The ground for discriminating the Self and 
the non-Self has already been stated by us. A man of 
thought must take his stand on that ground and dis¬ 
card the objective element in the ego also as non-Self 





and understand the non-objective element in the ego, 
which witnesses eternally all being and non-being, 
which is neither internal object nor external object and 
is the inmost Self, through the dictum ‘That thou art’. 
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Then let the procedure in understanding the proposition ‘That 
thou art’ be stated. Yes, it is explained as consisting of discrimi¬ 
nation on the basis of agreement and difference: 

9. As the whole realm of the non-Self represent¬ 
ing ‘This’ is eliminated, man thinks that he himself, his 
self, has been eliminated. He t hink s ‘I do not under¬ 
stand my real self apart from the non-self’. 
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It may be asked: After understanding through the various 
sources of valid knowledge that all factors from the body upto 
the intellect are of the nature of non-Self, why does a man not 
terminate his inquiry. Listen: 

10. Because he seeks to know the Self apart from 
the non-Self a man’s mind is vacillating and he is delud¬ 
ed like a man possessed. 
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The Self of the nature of imperishable consciousness, being 
the very Self of the - seeker, is ever present in utmost proximity. How 
is it that the enquirer does not find it? This is the reason: 

11. Formerly he saw himself through the senses 
and such means of knowledge. Now he realizes that 
the Self he was seeing all along is really not the Self. 
But he continues to search for the Self, the inner witness 
of even the knower, through the very same means of 
knowledge. Hence his failure. 
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Why is it that he does not discover the Self, as he does the 
non-Self, through the intellectual operations oriented outwards, cap¬ 
able of sensing external phenomena like sound? 

12. Surely the eye cannot see sound. That is 
because it is not constituted of matter having the sound- 
quality. On the same principle, the physical eye, cannot 
perceive the super-physical Self. 
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By a consideration of the nature of perception etc. the reason 
for the non-perception of the Self has been stated. By a considera¬ 
tion of the nature of the reality to be cognized, the same conclusion 
is urged now: 

13. The cognizing machinery cannot grasp the 
eternal witness who witnesses the thousand modifica¬ 
tions of the mind, of both favourable and unfavourable 
kinds, just because he is more inward and fundamental 
than that machinery itself. 
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It may be asked: Where is this discrimination located? Is 
it in the Self or the non-Self? If it is in the Self, then it follows that 
the Self cannot be pure and unchanging for it is tainted by the per¬ 
ception of the non-Self. Nor can it be in the non-Self, for the non- 
Self is insentient and so cannot exercise discrimination. We answer 
as follows. The answer is already given in anticipation through the 
analogy of fire and fuel (III. 59): 

14. In mind this discrimination occurs, the mind 
which is discriminated from the Self on the ground that 
it is non-Self. The discrimination puts an end to 
mind itself as the plantain fruit puts an end to the 
plantain-plant. 
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He is seeing the unreal as if it were the reality: 

15. He rejects all the non-Self through the lamp 
of reason and through an intelligence rooted in relative 
existence, he seeks its (non-Self’s) unreality. 





This discrimination separating Self and non-Self is itself located 
in the non-Self. It does not go beyond the state of doubt as about a 
post whether it is a man or a post and the state of error as in con¬ 
ceiving the mirage as water. 

16. The person enmeshed in relative existence 
seeking to achieve liberation through a discrimination 
fallin g wi thin that existence is like a rabbit seeking to 
avoid death by shutting its eyes. 
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Tb ; confirm and strengthen this point firuti passages are ad¬ 
duced: 

17. Pointing to this truth, the sruti declares rightly 
and clearly that it is ‘Not seen by the eyes’ (K.U.I.7) and 
that ‘You cannot see the seer of the seeing’ (B.U.III. 
iv. 2 ). 
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18. He who has discarded all the non-Self up to 
the mind and asks ‘Who am I?’ is instructed by the 
sruti which transcends all other means of knowledge 
by the proposition ‘That thou art’. 
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Thus the teaching of the three earlier chapters has been sum¬ 
marized. This import of the Vedanta is in accordance, with reason 
and being self-established does not stand in need of scripture and the 
grace of the preceptor. Still men given to faith do not give assent to 
it on the ground that it should be acquired through the scripture 
and the grace of the preceptor. Hence, to make them accept it, the 
desired authority is adduced now: 

19. The blessed Sankara, a well-wisher of all be¬ 
ings, has laid down clearly what we have stated. 

fa «r*nc*m uottotipm i fa i sf? 'TWc* : H?d- 
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Is this instruction addressed to the supreme Self or to the lower 
self? The instruction would be useless for the supreme Self, for it 
is emancipated by itself without any instruction. The lower self is 
by nature involved in transmigratory existence and in relation to it 








also it is useless. Thus there is fault on either alternative. This 

\ 

dilemma is replied to in the following verse: 

20. The prima facie view is refuted by the position 
that ‘the sruti is addressed to one who does not distin¬ 
guish between the Self and the .non-Self and as addres¬ 
sed to such it is quite admissible’ (JJ.S. XVIII. 78). 

This teaching ‘That thou art’ is imparted to one who by him¬ 
self has discriminated his Self from the non-Self but is still in the 
realm of ignorance: 

21. This teaching is meaningful for one who has 
known the distinction between the T and ‘ You ; for 
one who does not have this knowledge it is like music 
before a deaf person. 


What is the reasoning that brings about the understanding of 
the distinction between the T and ‘thou’? Listen: 

22. The consideration of the presence and absence 
of factors in connection with the Self is the means 
whereby the terms and the meaning of terms are deter¬ 
mined. In the discernment of what is involved in the 
ego also the same manner of analysis is to be adopted 
(U.S. XVIII. 96). 
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How do presence and absence furnish the reason? It is ex¬ 
plained: 

23. ‘In deep sleep I saw nothing external’ is the 
form of the waking reference to deep sleep. This points 
to the absence of every mental function during sleep 
but does not deny the existence of consciousness at 
that state (U.S. XVDI. 97). 
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24. When the meaning of ‘Thou’ is thus gathered 
through ordinary experience and sruti, sruti comes in 
for the purpose dispelling delusion and teaches ‘That 
thou art’ (U.S. XVIII. 99). 
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That which is signified through secondary reference by the term 
‘Thou’ is brought out now: 

25. ‘Thou art that being’ is affirmed of the inner 
light of consciousness which is signified secondarily by 
the term T. The consummation of this teaching is 
liberation (U.S. XVIII. 101). 
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Another instance of argument by presence and absence is also 

81 26-27 If an arm is cut off, the limb severed does 
not condition the Self. Similarly no other facto? suppo¬ 
sed to condition the Self does in reality do so. All this 
determination of the Self by conditions is mere orna¬ 
mentation. It is all an imaginary superimposition 
through nescience. It becomes unreal when the Sell is 

known ( U.S . VI. 1.3). 
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28. So all the adjuncts are hke the arm severed 
from the body, because they are all of the nature of 
the non-Self. Therefore the knowing Self is ever free 
from all the alleged conditions and qualifications 

(U.S. VI. 2). 
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29. That the Self is the eternal knower and in- 

divisibly one must be known after 

objects of knowledge. What is apprehended as I is 

also like the limb that is cut off (U.S. VI. 4;. 
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30. The ego also being an object of knowledge, 
like a jar, is not inherent to the Self. All other modi¬ 
fications of the min d are similarly alien to the Self. 
Propensities that are evil are also in the same position, 
for the Self is spotless and pure (U.S. XV. 16). 
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Thus the entire reasoning on the matter is summed up: 

31-33. That the Self is eternally free is understood 
through the scriptural texts and by no other resource. 
The import of the text is grasped by remembering the 
import of the terms. The import of terms is firmly 
apprehended through the adoption of the reasoning by 
presence and absence. Thus is the sorrowless and ac¬ 
tionless Self attained. Even as the sentence ‘You are 
the tenth person’ produces knowledge, the propositions 
like ‘That thou art’ give rise to clear valid apprehension 
of the inmost Self (U.S. XVIII. 190-192). 
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To the inquiring person, the following are also offered: 

34-35. Just as a person engrossed in the nine other 
members and not counting himself as the tenth seeks 
the tenth man of the company, who in fact he himself 
is, the seeker with vision blinded by nescience and mind 
engrossed in desires does not see the real Self, which is 
of the nature of transcendent pure consciousness 
(U.S. XVIIL 174-175). 
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How is this person whose vision is veiled by nescience to be 
aroused? 

36-37. Just as a dreamer aroused from sleep does 
not see the dream-object, the dream-instrument and 
the dream-agent, the man ignorant of the Self, when 
enlightened perfectly by the sruti, sees nothing other 
than his Self, such as the preceptor, the scripture and 
the unenlightened. 
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Doesthe man of this realization see through the Vedantic pro¬ 
position the Self as transcending the entire world of relativity or 
does he not? We reply that his realization leaves him the unchang¬ 
ing and pure consciousness alone: 

38. - Just as the snake wrongly seen in the stick 
ends in the stick when correct perception comes about, 
the phenomenal world culminates undoubtedly in the 
eternal consciousness through the knowledge of the 
proposition. ' 
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How is this? It is so because: 


39. The sruti declares aloud that the seer sees 
nothing; but the seeing Consciousness remains inex¬ 
tinguishable. The inner principle of consciousness not 
subject to time is signified through secondary reference 
by the term ‘Thou’. 
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The phenomenal world is sublated only by the comprehension 
issuing from the Vedantic proposition: 

40. In deep sleep nothing other than the Self exists 
because in that state misapprehension does not exist. 

But that state contains within itself the seed of dream 
and waking. 
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To strengthen this position, the following is added: , \ ~ ' 

41. The waking self and dream self are bound by 

both the cause and effect. The self of deep sleep ;is 
bound by only the. cause. In the fourth state neither 
of these fetters exist (MX 1.11). , 
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42. Dream occurs to one who misapprehends. 
Sleep occurs to one who does not apprehend^ When 
both‘this misapprehension and non-apprehension are 
dispelled, the fourth status is attained (MX. 1.15). 
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To the same effect are the words of the blessed teacher: 

43. Darkness of the nature of ignorance is called 
sleep and it is the seed of dream and waking. When 
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if is burnt up by the realization of the Self, like a 
roasted seed it cannot sprout into dream and waking 
(U.S.XVII. 26). 
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44. This teaching that the Lord Himself condi¬ 
tioned by ignorance becomes the witness of phenomena 
like the ego comes to us from the two teachers, one 
a Gauda and another a Dravida, both of whom are 
venerated by us. 
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Like misapprehension, the non-apprehension that brings about 
misapprehension is also not an attribute of the Self: 

45. The darkness of ignorance is external to this 
unchanging Self, who cognizes this knowledge, the 
knowing ego and the world of objects that is known. 
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This being the case, it is only this causal ignorance qualified by 
the traits of the mind, that is associated with the non-Self set up by 
ignorance itself. The unchanging Self is not so associated. This is 
brought out with an analogy: 
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46. Just as colour and light, both subject to 
change, enter into mutual relation, pleasures and pains 
are associated only with the mind subject to change. 
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This is demonstrated through the method of presence and 
absence: .. . 


47. In the state of sleep, the changing mind sub¬ 
sides and the Self, being changeless, continues to be 
the seer; in that state nothing external to the Self affects 
it in the least. 
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This Self is constituted of unchanging knowledge: 

48. As in sleep, in dream and waking states also, 
the seeing Self, being changeless, sees no other in re¬ 
ality. 
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49. For one who has understood this truth there 
is no T and ‘mine’, even as there is no darkness for 
one who is holding a lighted lamp in his hand, 
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Here is an analogy for this: 


50. Just as the non-dual Self is as if non-existent 
before enlightenment, the factors like the mind be¬ 
come non-existent after enlightenment. 
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This man of enlightenment seeing within himself the Self not to 
be appropriated or rejected— 

51. Accepts everything and denies everything. 
Acceptance in this case is the admission of the world 
of duality from the empirical point of view and denial 
is the supercession of that world from the standpoint 
of ultimate reality. 
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As the whole theme is elucidated, the conclusion emerges: 

52. This knowledge established in the ultimate 
Self, settled by the whole realm of Vedanta and des¬ 
tructive of the darkness of human intelligence has been 
expounded by me. 
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To this point we have arrived: 

53. ‘There is no one other than me who knows 
the Self. There is no one other than me who is ignor¬ 
ant of the Self.’ He who knows this unknowingly is 
the best of those who know Brahman. 
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After knowing the Self in this fashion, is, there anything which 
the man of knowledge should do or anything from which he has to 
abstain or can he live as he pleases without these fetters of impera¬ 
tives and prohibitions? 


54. This condition of enlightenment is not differ¬ 
ent from the nature of the object known and therefore 
it is in conformity with that object. As the object is 
free from action and withdrawal from action the man 
of knowledge does not even cast a glance at actions or 
abstinences from actions. 
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How is it not different from the object of knowledge? 

55. Prior to knowledge of the Self, the intelligence 
conjoined to external objects. But when the Self is 






known according to the sruti, knowledge destroys all 
relative existence and merges in the Self alone. 
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Therefore one who has understood the highest Reality is not 
subservient to any higher imperative, for the ground of such a rela¬ 
tion of being subservient to a higher end stands cancelled by know¬ 
ledge: 

56. As perfect enlightenment destroys in reality 
the life of transmigratory existence, it eliminates pro¬ 
hibitions even as it does injunctions to actions. 
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57. By merely coming into being once knowledge 
removes the whole of bondage. When the root-ignor¬ 
ance is removed, misconception arising from that ig¬ 
norance does not abide apart. 
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58. Time and space are efFects of delusion and 
therefore the Self is not related to them. Hence when 
the Self is known, there is no knowledge yet to be 
acquired and there is no ignorance yet to be destroyed. 
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59. When the Self has all the delusion and its 
effects burnt up by perfect knowledge and when every¬ 
thing to be sublated stands eliminated instantaneously, 
what duty yet remains to be performed? 
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In reality nescience has been annihilated and nothing more re¬ 
mains to be done. This is the answer to the question. There is 
another traditional point of view also: 


60. The illusion of the snake may have been cor¬ 
rected. But still the trembling bom of the fear of the 
snake ^fiay linger a little while. In the same way, even 
after the delusion is destroyed, the effects of delusion 
may persist a little for the knower of the Self. 
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The seed of further action has been destroyed. Therefore: 

v 61. Just as an uprooted tree perishes by withering 
away and drying up, the man who has known the Self 
lives till the cessation of his body is effectuated by the 
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exhaustion of the actions that have begun to yield their 

effects. . .... 
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Now the view of those who hold that the ascetic is free from 
evil even if he does evil is refuted: 

62. If the man who has awakened to the non-dual 
Reality behaves as he likes, what then is the difference 
between a dog and a man of knowledge in the matter 
of eating prohibited food? 
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Why is it that licentious conduct is said to be impossible in a 
man of knowledge ? ^ 

63. From vice arises ignorance. From ignorance 
arises licentious conduct. How can there be licentious 
conduct in a state which is the result of utmost virtue 
in the past and in which there is no motivation for even 
virtuous actions? 

MH4MSTPJT STT^Tcft KWW<»i I 
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64. The all-seeing Hari has repudiated licentious 
conduct by saying that ‘All his endeavours are free from 
the taint of desire and personal interest’ ( Gits, iv. 19), 
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and that - ‘He does not desire' the illumination etc. 
tainted by ! the three gu»as’ {Gita, XIV. 22). ‘ ' r 
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Let alone the state of knowledge destructive of all the motives 
for action. Even in the state of aspiration for release there could be 
no licentious conduct. This is set forth now; ’ ' 

65. He who is not attached to something, does not 
engage in action for its sake. The aspirant after release 
is free from attachment to the three worlds. How can 
he engage in worldly action? (U.S. XVIII. 231) 


The following analogy explains the position: 

66. A man, even if tormented by hunger, does 
not like to eat poison. If his hunger has been appeased 
by excellent food, is there any chance of his eating 
poison, knowing it to be such, unless he is an utter 
idiot? {U.S. XVIH. 232) 
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As licentious conduct is impossible even for the aspirant, there 
is no shadow of its possibility in the man of realization: 







. 67. JRassion is the index of ignorance in the several 

planes of mental life. How can the tree, having fi* e 
in the cavity of its trunk, grow rich foliage? 
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Whence does this knowledge of the Self capable of completing 
the entire fulfilment of life originate? 

68. He who is established in virtues like freedom 
from conceit and practises virtues like non-hatred will 
have knowledge originating within himself and not he 
whose mind is turned outwards. 
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When Self-knowledge arises, do the negative virtues like free¬ 
dom from conceit cease like the positive ones, being equally the 
products of nescience? We answer in the negative. Why? Not 
because of obedience to the prohibitions of the scriptures, but be¬ 
cause the supreme Self is not opposed to the scriptural texts that 
enjoin renunciation. How does it happen? Listen: 

69. In a person of Self-knowledge virtues like non¬ 
hatred establish themselves without any effort on his 
part. They are not of the nature of means to him. 
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This being so, it follows: 

70. As this work conforms to the nature of the 
inmost Self, he who endeavours to study it must culti¬ 
vate with effort virtues like non-conceit and non-hatred 
and let him not be of bad character. 
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This work is not to be imparted to all: 

71. The introduction to the import of Vedanta is 
not to be given to one who has not renounced the life 
of bondage, who has not given up desire and who has 
not practised self-control 
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72. When this is understood, nothing remains 
there to be understood. Hence, one who has not re¬ 
nounced actions, cannot understand it directly. 
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73. Those who have renounced actions, who are 
drawn towards the inmost Self, whose desires are quell- 
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ed and who are tranquil ascetics comprehend this as 
expounded. 
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74. Having served with reverence the feet of the 
blessed Safikara, and obtaining from him this pure 
knowledge pertaining to the highest ascetics and cap¬ 
able of destroying the inner darkness in oneself, I have 
spoken. Let there be no contrary spirit. Let this be 
examined by good and wisemen. This theory is for 
purification all-round. The exalted ones are the ulti¬ 
mate authority. 
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75. Even what is charming and well-spoken does 
not commend itself to persons with no greatness of 
soul, even as the pure sun does not appeal to creatines 
that move about at night. But it does manifest itself 
in all its splendour to men of pure minds just as 
buried treasure is sighted by those who have conquered 
the desire for wealth. 
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76. The great Sankara acquired through his yoga 
this science, which destroys bondage, and which eman¬ 
ates from the foot of the all-pervading Visnu. I worship¬ 
ped with great devotion that omniscient preceptor 
established in Brahman in the company of sages. From 
him, a treasure of exalted qualities, I obtained the 
science illumined by Vedanta, even as Bhaglratha 
obtained the sacred Ganga from Siva. I have declared 
it out of compassion towards creatures lost in misery, 
so that their transmigratory existence may be termi¬ 
nated. 
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77. I offer adoration to the venerable teacher of 
teachers who by the rod of reason removed ignorance 
which is the seed of all bondage, and who revealed 
to us this divine knowledge, which abides in the heart 
of Vedanta, which is luminous and pure, which an¬ 
nihilates the darkness of our intellect and which, 
though dealing with super-sensible Reality, is not stulti¬ 
fied at any point. 
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78. T his connecting elucidation is good and is 
.attached to every verse. After studying it, may one 
.become a commentator of Naiskarmyasiddhi. 




NOTES 


{The numbers indicate both the verses and the 
prose prefaces to the verses.) 


CHAPTER I 

1. The prose introduction to the opening verse sums up m a 
masterly way the causal machinery bringing about the Phenomenon 
of evil for the eradication of which every living being is said to have 
a natural urge. By implication it outlines the exact method of its 

eradication^rstood as suffering is due to the fact of embodhnent. 
The Self gets embodied owing to the previous deeds, goodand bad. 
The deeds themselves spring from desires and aversions. The desires 
are due to a twofold ignorance: (1) The Self is all-perfect and is 
of the nature of absolute bliss. This fact is obscured through ignor- 
iT m There is nothing beside the Self in reality. But ignorance 
in its positive or misconstruing aspect posits the world of non-Self 
and distinguishes within it things and situations as desirable and 
undesirable. Ultimately, therefore, this ignorance in its pnvative 
and projective aspects is the root of all suffering It^follows that the 
elimination of ignorance through Vedantic enlightenment is the 
m“L2ly for the ills of life. Hence, it is said, this exposttton 
of the fundamentals of Vedanta is undertaken. 

The invocatory verse brings out that Han or the Supreme Being 
is the substratum of the universe and that the latter is only an illu- 
sorv sunerstructure. It makes clear that this supreme principle is one 
whh the inmost witness in the individual soul. Thus the three 
eternal verities of the Advaitic theory, ‘Brahman alone is real, the 
world is unreal and Brahman and atman are one in substance are 
t fnrth in the verse. That the adored pnnciple dispeUs the dark- 
ness ongnorance is mentioned here to indicate the final good aimed 
at by this inquiry. 
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NOTES 


(The numbers indicate both the verses and the 
prose prefaces to the verses.) 


CHAPTER I 

1 The prose introduction to the opening verse sums up in a 
masterly way the causal machinery bringing about the phenomenon 
of evil, for the eradication of which every living being is said to have 
a natural urge. By implication it outlines the exact method of its 

eradication. 

Evil understood as suffering is due to the fact of embodiment. 
The Self gets embodied owing to the previous deeds, good and bad. 
The deeds themselves spring from desires and aversions. The desires 
are due to a twofold'ignorance: (1) The Self is all-perfect and is 
of the nature of absolute bliss. This fact is obscured through ignor¬ 
ance. (2) There is nothing beside the Self in reality. But ignorance 
in its positive or misconstruing aspect posits the world of non-Self 
and distinguishes within it things and situations as desirable and 
undesirable. Ultimately, therefore, this ignorance in its privative 
and projective aspects is the root of all suffering. It foUows that the 
elimination of ignorance through VedSntic enlightenment is the 
supreme remedy for the ills of life. Hence, it is said, this exposition 
of the fundamentals of Vedanta is undertaken. 

The invocatory verse brings out that Hari or the Supreme Being 
is the substratum of the universe and that the latter is only an illu¬ 
sory superstructure. It makes clear that this supreme principle is one 
with the inmost witness in the individual soul. Thus the three 
eternal verities of the Advaitic theory, ‘Brahman alone is real, the 
world is unreal and Brahman and atman are one in substance’, are 
set forth in the verse. That the adored principle dispells the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance is mentioned here to indicate the final good aimed 
at by this inquiry. 
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2. That affixes indicative of unsurpassed excellence fulfil them¬ 
selves in signifying the preceptor is an oblique way of affirming his 
unsurpassed excellence. 

3. That the treatise on hand was expressly composed in obe¬ 
dience to the preceptor’s instruction is mentioned here. 

4. The fundamental subject-matter of the inquiry is the ulti¬ 
mate Self, which is self-revealing and needs no objectifying process 
of cognition for its establishment. It is pre-supposed by everything 
else that may present itself as real and in its non-existence—even if 
such non-existence were conceivable—nothing would present itself 
as real. The Self is a self-certifying reality and the presentation of 
everything else is by virtue of its presence to the Self. What is termed 
‘Ego-centric predicament’ is merely a disparaging rendering of this 
situation. 

The commentator interprets the word ‘clearly’ to mean that 
what is expounded in a diffuse manner in other voluminous treatises 
is given a compact and pointed form here. 

5. No claim to being superior or equal to the preceptor is put 
forward. 

6. The motive of the composition is to invite correction and 
purification of the author’s own understanding of the saving know¬ 
ledge. No love of gain or fame has lured him into authorship. 

Let us sum up the causes mentioned for writing the work. 

(a) The preceptor’s instruction to this effect. 

(b) The need for a clear and compact presentation. 

(c) The purification of the author’s own understanding. 

(d) As it is going to be said at the conclusion, the compassion 
towards the mortals caught up in the meshes of ignorance is also a 
motive. 

7-8. In these two verses four principles are enunciated some¬ 
what analogous to the four Noble Truths of Buddhism and a similar 
formulation in Patanjali’s Yogasutras. 

(a) Anartha—evil—samsara or life of suffering. 

(b) Anartha-hetu—the cause of evil—the non-comprehension 

of the unity of the Self. 

(c) Purusartha—the final good— release or mukti. 
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(d) Purusartha-hetu—the means leading to the final good- 
right comprehension of the import of the propositions of Vedanta 
such as ‘Tattvamasi’. 

9. From verse 9 to verse 21 there is the statement of the prima 
facie view of the Mimamsaka. Its main contention is that karma or 
action prescribed by the Vedas, ritualistic as well as ethical is the 
way to release and not knowledge as mentioned in verse 8* 

10-13. Avoidance of prohibited actions prevents undesirable 
re-embodiment. Avoidance of action advocated for realising certain 
desired states of life prevents re-embodiment in such states. Per¬ 
formance of unconditionally obligatory actions prevents re-embodi¬ 
ment to work out the results of the sin of their omission. The actions 
that have begun to produce their results already are to be liquidated 
through the experience of their results in life. By thus exhausting 
past karma and not forging fetters for the future by commissions 
and omissions one transcends the sphere of the machinery that binds 
the soul. Such a wise manipulation of karma itself effects liberation 
and there is no need for knowledge for that purpose. 

14-16. Supra-mundane ends are to be achieved through con¬ 
formity to scriptural injunctions and all scriptural imperatives incul¬ 
cate action. There is no imperative to knowledge in the Vedas. 

17. Jaimini is a revered authority and a master of the Vedic 
lore. He explicitly lays down that the Vedic scripture commands 
action and that whatever is unrelated to action in the body of re¬ 
vealed texts is useless. 

18. There is a specific hymn in the I&opani§ad saying that 
a man should engage in action all his life, even if he were to live for 
a hundred years. 

19 Scripture consists of sentences. A sentence is a group of 
words organised into a meaningful whole by a verb. The verb 
stands for action. 

There are no scriptural sentences which are verbless and could 
Thus inculcate knowledge as such. 

20. Even if knowledge is admitted as having some efficacy in 
relation to release, it may be construed as having that efficacy in 
combination with action, either on a footing of equality with 
it or as its means or end. Admission of knowledge in the scheme 
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of the discipline for release does not abolish action in any way. 

21. Thus in all stages of life proper performance of scriptur- 
ally enjoined actions is essential for attaining salvation. 

22. From this verse to the end of the first Chapter this view is 
refuted and it is argued that knowledge is the only means of release. 
Some views seeking to interpret knowledge as meditation and not 
mere comprehension are also countered. But the general tenor of 
the polemic is to maintain the sole efficacy of knowledge. 

Perhaps this is the proper place to comment upon the title of 
the work which is specially appropriate and justified in view of the 
first chapter. 

Naiskarmya means a state of being in which the effect of action 
has disappeared. In that sense it signifies simply moksa, a state 
transcending the realm of karma. 

The simplest definition of bondage is a condition of life brought 
about by karma and subject to it. Life going beyond the realm of 
karma is mukti. Thus the word is properly applied to release. 

It also means knowledge. Just as avidya, or negation of yidya 
is identified with karma in I&opani§ad niskarma may be interpreted 
in a positive way as signifying knowledge. 

It may also mean the fundamental nature of the atman. The 
atman is not an agent and is not subject to mutations entailed by 
agency in actions. 

It is possible to see all these three meanings in the term Nai§- 
karmyasiddhi. It would mean the realization of the ideal of freedom 
from action brought about by the knowledge oj the atman, who is in 
reality beyond all association with action. 

23. A leisurely and methodical criticism is promised. The 
commentator sees a hint that no mere sophistry for confounding the 
opponent somehow is intended to be perpetrated. 

24. The four effects of action are: 

(a) Origination 

(b) Modification 

(c) Purification or improvement 

(d) Attainment. 

See verse 53 also. 
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The main point is atonce stated. If the explanation of bondage 
as due to ignorance is admitted, there is no way of escaping the con¬ 
clusion that knowledge alone can effect emancipation from bondage. 

25. There are various types of action. In the scripture, 
each type is associated with some specific result. Are we to construe 
that some one kind of action leads to release or are we to regard 
that all actions together lead to this goal? If only one type has this 
efficacy the others are to be pronounced useless. If all are to be 
looked upon as emancipating, the classification of actions into dis¬ 
tinct types on the basis of the results they produce would be invalid. 
The classification is the work of the scripture itself. 

26-27. The scripture advocates two kinds of action, nitya or 
obligatory and kamya or optional. The first is supposed to be cura¬ 
tive of demerits or sins. The second is for securing desired objec¬ 
tives like life in svarga. There is no mention of any action as instru¬ 
mental to the attainment of release. In this super-mundane matter 
we have no source of authority other than scripture and the scripture 
is silent on releasing actions. 

28. Really the opponent who advocates action, is advocating 
no action as leading to release. He himself advocates renunciation 
of prohibited and optional actions. He acknowledges that obligatory 
action has no positive results. He is with us in upholding the re¬ 
nunciation of actions. Only he objects to our favouring the path of 
renunciation. 

The allusion is to a familiar story. The mother-in-law objects 
to the daughter-in-law refusing to give alms to a beggar and calls 
the beggar back and exercises the right of refusing herself. The 
point is that in reality the Mimamsaka provides no better place for 
karma in the scheme of spiritual discipline for moksa than the 
Vedantin. It is an opposition without any substantial difference of 

principle. 

29. The prose portion may be summed as follows: 

» Worldly actions proceed from a wrong conception of values 
and are based upon unenlightened commonsense. Now the question 
is whether scripturally ordained action is also the product of such 
poor knowledge or is it based upon a proper insight into reality. 
If proper insight is the source of ordained action, the way of re- 
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nunciation is wrong whether it is promulgated by the Mimamsaka 
or by the Vedantin. If on the contrary it proceeds from popular 
and unenlightened understanding the case for advocating actions 
becomes absurd. 

The verse states an important principle. We have wrongly 
formed notions of what is good and bad for us. Scripture comes in 
at this stage and prescribes methods of procuring the former and 
avoiding the latter. The objects of desire and aversion are framed 
by our delusions. Scripture only offers the plan of action. It does 
not propose the ends, it only prescribes the means. 

30. The Self is the absolute good in itself. Evil is ultimately 
unreal. The ignorance of this actual state of affairs is what sets up 
the delusion that certain things other than the Self are good and that 
evil is something real. It is this delusion that prompts desires and 
aversions and the consequent exertions. The scripture does not 
cause desires or prompt actions. It merely reveals the means for 
the desired ends and the means for escaping from what is disliked. 
In fact desires and aversions are instinctive and proceed from the 
animal nature of man. They are common to him and the lower 
creation. 

31-32. Four situations are distinguished here: 

(a) Some objects are held to be unattained through ignor¬ 
ance. 

(b) Certain things evil in nature are wrongly held to be 
real and are sought to be eliminated even though they 
are non-existent. 

In both these cases ignorance and error are operative and thus 
what is real is obscured and what is unreal is fancied to be real. 

(c) Actually real evil is to be eliminated. 

(d) Really unattained good yet to be realised. 

33-34. The scripture prescribes the right means in relation to 
(c) and (d). In regard to (a) and (b) no action or adoption of means* 
is required. What is required is simple understanding of the facts. 

35 Action is itself a product of ignorance and error. How 
can it destroy its own source? Only enlightenment could do that. 

36. The point of the objection is this: Knowledge also arises 
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through the operation of favourable conditions of life. It is a pro¬ 
duct of life. If life is vitiated by a basic ignorance, the knowledge 
that arises out of it cannot remain uncontaminated. The answer 
makes out two points, (a) Knolwedge concerns the atman that is 
beyond all ignorance. It is really a product of what is beyond ignor¬ 
ance. (b) The moment illumination happens ignorance is dispelled 
and the conditions that bring about illumination are not needed 
any further. But action for its full fruition requires the persistence 
of factors till the actual fruition which is separated in time from the 
initiation of action. Knowledge has instantaneous efficacy while 
that of action is delayed. Knowledge is the necessary and sufficient 
means for destroying ignorance and it needs no supporting factor 
for this fruition. 

38. Even if misconceptions are removed by knowledge the 
traces of the misconceptions might remain. Are they not capable 
of generating the old misconceptions again and thus put an end to 
the correcting knowledge? The answer is interpreted in two ways. 
Of the two the correct way seems to be this: Knowledge also gives 
rise to its own traces. The traces of knowledge revive knowledge 
and destroy the misconceptions that may be revived by the traces of 
the older misconception. 

39-40. A man engages in actions appropriate to his caste and 
order of life. But the sense of caste and order of life presuppose 
the identification of his self with the body. If a man fully gets over 
this identification he transcends the specific conditions as appropri¬ 
ate to which he has to engage in actions. The verse 40 is quoted by 
Viiistadvaitic writers such as Yamuna, SudarSana-surin and 
VedSntadefiika. It is clearly alluded to by Ramanuja also. See 
verses 54 to 62. 

41-42. Conditioned by ignorance and identifying oneself with 
the body, a man indulges in good and bad actions. They lead to his 
embodiment in'a good or bad or mixed realms of retribution. Thus 
an individual affected by ignorance comes to entertain desires for 
fancied objects and the desires prompt him to actions good and 
bad. The actions bind him to appropriate retributions by way of 
pleasures and pains. Avidya-kama-karma constitute the causal 
chain of evil. 
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43-44. The Sruti and Bhagavan Vyasa repeatedly maintain 
that desire is the root of all evil. It is so through its effect, action 
and it is itself the effect of ignorance. Its eradication is to be worked 
out through the eradication of its cause, namely, avidya or ignorance. 

45-52. It has been pointed out so far that action is not the 
proximate or ultimate means of release. It has also been explained 
how prompted by desires which are bred by ignorance it is the cause 
of bondage. From verse 45 to verse 52 the indirect or mediate or 
remote way in which action can be helpful to the aspirant after 
liberation is explained. Performance of punya-karma or meritorious 
optional action prompted by desires other than the urge for release 
purifies the mind. Such a purified mind inclines the agent to a dis¬ 
interested performance of obligatory actions. Performance of oblig¬ 
atory actions in a spirit of dedication to God gives rise to the highest 
type of renunciation. A mind blessed with such renunciation natur¬ 
ally longs for the realization of the inmost Self. Then the comprehen¬ 
sion of the Vedantic Truth of ‘Tattvamasi’ dawns which terminates 
the original ignorance responsible for all the evils of life, and esta¬ 
blishes the Self in its inherent purity and bliss. 

53. This is the traditional classification of all the effects of 
action and its claim to exhaustiveness is implied throughout. Re- - 
lease or freedom is the very nature of the atman. As the atman is 
not to be produced, never unattained, being perfect needs no im¬ 
provement and is utterly unchangeable, action can play no part in 
realizing it. Only ignorance concerning it has to be set aside. 

54-62. In verse 20 it was stated by the purvapaksin that know¬ 
ledge combined with action can constitute the means of release and 
never knowledge by itself. In verse 54 it is urged that action is the 
means for knowledge and as such they cannot be simultaneously 
operative. The means must be complete before the end emerges 
into being. In the verses 55 and 56 their mutual incompatibility is 
shown as ruling out their combination. Action is embed e m 
avidya and vidya or knowledge is its natural antithesis. How is t e 
sun to be combined with the darkness of the night? 

From 57 to 62 the same incompatibility is elaborated. The 
fundamental point of incompatibility is that the scripture prescribes 
actions relative to var*a, vaSrama, etc., and the agent seeking to 
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obey the injunctions must ascribe to himself varoa, airama, etc. 
Such ascription involves the identification of the pure atman with 
the body. But the whole endeavour of Vedantic knowledge is to 
destroy such false identifications. How can knowledge that 
cancels the body-soul identification be combined with actions that 
are founded on precisely that identification? Combination of the 
two as equal factors in a common plan or one as subsidiary to 
another is thus ruled out. While lower forms of knowledge not 
effecting such drastic elimination of avidya can very well enter mto 
combination with action, the highest form of knowledge can never 


be so associated with action. 

66 The cause, nature and effect of jnana and karma are 
diametrically opposed. JnSna is produced by a valid source of 
knowledge, its nature is to reveal reality and its effect is the termmat- 
ion of ignorance. Karma is produced by ignorance and desire Its 
nature is to cover up the soul through embodiment. Its effect is either 

production or change or improvement or attainment. Two factors 
so thoroughly opposed to each other can never be operated together. 

67 The prose section introducing the verse 67 refers to two 
views and the verse rejects both and expresses the author’s conclusion. 

(a) The liberating knowledge does not consist of the mere 
comprehension of the import of statements such as I am Brahman, 
however thorough such comprehension may be. This comprehen¬ 
sion must issue in meditation and it is prolonged and intense medita¬ 
tion that finally removes the basic ignorance. This view is ascribed 

t0 ^^htTe^ view^is ascribed^NlWdana, a'more recent and 
a very much better-known Vedantin. According to this also the 
a very m the comprehension of texts is important. 

SS"” ignorance. Ou, of prolonged 

and Seri meditation a new integral insight or vtston ts generated 
and “is this final non-verbal and integral knowledge gained through 
* “ t1l . t reaUv cuts an end to the binding ignorance. 

The author’s view elevates the role and status of the text- 
comprehension itself and it holds that when comprehension is per- 
no further process ltte meditatton and no new insight bom. of 
that meditation are really necessary or posstble. All other atds are 
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simply subsidiary to the understanding of the mahavakyas and that 
is the final releasing knowledge. Agama-jnana is all-sufficient by 
itself when properly construed. 

68-79. The combination theory has been refuted taking for 
granted that Brahman and atman are absolutely one without a 
shadow of any duality. Now it is going to be argued that a com¬ 
bination of jnana and karma is inadmissible even if such an uncom¬ 
promising non-dualism is not accepted. There are three alternative 
philosophical possibilities: (a) Brahman and atman may be looked 
upon as absolutely identical, or (b) they may be considered as both 
identical and different, or (c) they may be taken as wholly different 
entities. 

(a) This view has already been shown to exclude action and 
the combination of knowledge and action. Realization of Brahman 
is release and since the atman is Brahman itself all that is required 
is the removal of the illusion that it is different therefrom. There 
is no scope for any action here. 

(b) This view, if true, may promote the disputed combination. 
But it is fundamentally self-contradictory as it posits both unity and 
its antithesis. There is no use in considering what would have been 
plausible if this view were true. It is an impossible synthesis of utter 
incompatibilities. 

(c) If difference is absolute, there is no question of attaining 
mok§a understood as identity with Brahman. Neither jnana nor 
karma nor both in combination can bring about a fusion of atman 
and Brahman without destroying their intrinsically separate essen¬ 
ces. Either no moksa is possible or it consists of the annihilation of 
the essential being of the atman. It is possible to re-define the nature 
of moksa consistently with dualism. Then the nature of the jnana 
necessary for moksa would have also to be radically re-defined and 
then the present controversy whether monistic knowledge and karma 
can go together does not arise at all. The verse 72 is not quite clear 
in its import and the commentator’s guidance does not resolve the 
uncertainty. 

80. From this verse onwards the several points of the purva- 
pak$a are countered in detail. Though the position has been re- 
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futed in a fundamental manner, the author feels the necessity to 

reply point-by-point. , . 

81-84. The prose preface to verse 81 is a general criticism. 

It is also a direct challenge to what has been outlined in verses 10 

t0 1 It may be remembered that the renunciation of optional and 
prohibited actions has been advocated and the performance of oblig¬ 
atory actions recommended. Only past deeds which have begun to 
yieM their results are to be exhausted through an of 

their results in life. This scheme is criticized on the following 

grounds: , 

(a) How are the deeds whose results have not yet begun to 
appear to be liquidated? Only philosophical enlightenment could 
destroy them but it is not admitted by the purvapaksm. 

(b) A complete abandonment of optional and prohibited action 
has not been possible even for the wisest of men. 

(c) There is no possibility of working out all the past karma 
through an experience of its results, for as samsara has beenbegmn- 
ingless this process of expiation will be endless. 

(d) Nor can past karma be neutralized by a performance of 
optional and prohibited actions now. The new actions not being 
qualitatively superior to the past actions cannot be really curative 

of their results. , . , ,, 

M No , can obligatory actions be considered as expiatory of 

all pS karma, firstly because there is no specific 

St ?ffSeL tdtetT. mentioned for their performance is 
irtto,dance of fir. effects of their non-performance. 

85-86. These two verses answer the pornt ratted m verse 14. 

88 aSSntth^Uonistenfioned and answered. When 

flte Upanisads inculcate knowledge of atman they seem to take 

Z t!mot an imperative. The response to an .mperattve ts 
tne iorm we no ^ CO nstrue that 

0f t,” at t°ofte fom ofSSmtion is enjoined here? I, is 

Stetman is no. to he brought into the field of mental 
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vision afresh. It is ever present in consciousness. The injunction is 
negative in nature and the Upanisads ask us to exclude preoccupa¬ 
tion with the non-Self. 

89. This is a direct reply to verse 15. 

90. This is a direct reply to verse 16. 

91. This considers the point raised in verse 17. 

There is a difficulty here. The author seems to ascribe the 
Brahmasutras to Jaimini. Philosophically there is no specific diffi¬ 
culty. This is only a disturbing anomaly for the historian of Vedanta. 
Indirectly it lends support to the view that Purvamlmaihsa and 
Vedanta are not so divergent or opposed as some later Vedantins 
are apt to assert. Even Sankara countenances this supposition in 
his Sutrabhasya once (III. iii. 53). 

92-95. When one does not seek lower ends like svarga, and 
is in his spiritual essence the ultimate Self divested of all non-Self 
and cognizable only through the analysis of Self-consciousness, and 
is unrelated to empirical phenomena like the objects, body and even 
pleasure and pain, what sense could be there in enjoining on such 
a person to do any action? Action must be for attainment of objects 
that bring pleasure and the agent should act through the body and 
experience the rewards in the embodied condition. What is out of 
all relation to these factors can never be an agent of any obligatory 
action. 

96. This verse answers the point of the verse 18 and interprets 
the liopanisad passage as addressed to the lower and ignorant 
aspirant. 

97. This answers the point of verse 19. Verbs may be neces¬ 
sary in sentences. But there are verbs signifying being and not be¬ 
coming. In ‘Thou art That’ the verb ‘art’ signifies existence and no 
performance to be undertaken. 

98‘-100. The whole discussion is concluded. 
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1. It has been brought home that the way to achieve the high¬ 
est good is knowledge and the knowledge required for this purpose 
is to be acquired through the understanding of the Vedantic texts 
like ‘Tattvamasi’. If a person does not comprehend the meaning of 
‘That thou art’ it must be due to his not having understood the 
meaning of ‘Thou’. In other words Self-knowledge is the prerequi¬ 
site for comprehending the identity of the Self with Brahman. This 
Chapter is said by the author to be aiming at the clear determina¬ 
tion of the nature of the Self. 

2-4. Four classes of seekers are mentioned here: 

(a) There are persons who are freed from the illusion of the 
non-Self completely and to them the joy of enlightenment occurs 
spontaneously and naturally. 

(b) There is a class of persons who study Vedanta and reflect 
on its import by themselves and arrive at the final truth by them- 
selves. 

(c) The third class is conducted to realization by the instruc¬ 
tion of the preceptor who imparts the texts to them repeatedly and 
induces in them reflection conducive to realization. 

(d) There may be a person who has undergone much prepar¬ 
atory discipline and done the study of the Vedanta in a former life 
and thus his mind may be quite ready and mature for the final illumi¬ 
nation. If such a spiritually ripe seeker happens to come across the 
revealing Vedantic text even by chance, he is thrown by force as it 
were into the state of realisation. 

The author insists that in all these cases the primal factor pro¬ 
ductive of the saving knowledge is the text of Vedanta and nothing 
else. 

5. The identification of ‘Thou’ with ‘That’ outght to cause no 
difficulty whatever. ‘That’ signifies Brahman and ‘'Jhou’ stands for 
the individual. In the individual there is the inmost atman and its 
empirical adjuncts. If by ‘Thou’ the adjuncts are meant, the asser¬ 
tion of their identity with Brahman is not meant here and the con- 
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tradiction that would arise if that assertion were to be made is not 
there to be faced. If by ‘Thou’ the pure inward Self is meant, there 
is no contradiction either, for that Self is free from all features that 
could come in the way 0 / its identity with the ultimate Brahman. 

6-10. The steps are as follows: 

The spirit of renunciation gives rise to a keen urge to give up 
all objects of mundane desire. This leads to the desire for release. 
The aspirant after release approaches a proper preceptor, from him 
he hears the words of the scripture ‘That thou art’. The import of 
the proposition as a whole requires a prior understanding of the 
import of the terms ‘Thou’ and ‘That’. That understanding of the 
meaning of terms involves the exercise of reason. Without such 
reasoning the import of the proposition cannot be grasped and with¬ 
out comprehension of that import ignorance cannot be removed. 
If ignorance is not removed the supreme end of life cannot be re¬ 
alized. Hence the treatise will now deal with the rational discern¬ 
ment of the meaning of ‘Thou’. 

11-18. These verses appeal to common sense and urge in a 
popular manner that a clear distinction must be made between the 
Self and the body. 

19. This verse formulates the fundamental argument for the 
said distinction. It consists of two ideas: 

(a) The body is an object of perceptual cognition and is open 
to observation through the same senses through which the external 
physical objects are perceived. The external objects are undoubtedly 
other than the perceiving Self. Even so the body must be other than 
the Self. The root of the argument lies in the fact that the Self is the 
self-revealing subject not depending on anything else for its cogni 
tive revelation while objects come to be revealed when brought into 
a particular relation with the perceiver. They, being objective, are 
cognized by another while the Self is self-luminous as it were and 
needs no such alien aid for its cognitive presence. In it being and 
revelation of being are identical while the objects have been waiting 
to be revealed by the touch of the Self’s consciousness. 

(b) There are states of existence like dream and dreamless sleep 
during which the self-manifestation of the Self is there, but there is 
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no awareness of the body. This amount of separation in experience 
is enough to demonstrate the distinction of the Self from the body. 

21-22. So far the Self is shown to be different from the gross 
physical body. The same argument is extended to what is termed 
the subtle body consisting of the entire psychical machinery and its 
functions like the ego, the sense of mine, volition, desire. They are 
also objective and are known to be suspended in certain states like 
deep sleep, when the Self continues to be irrepressibly present. Their 
suspension would not be a matter of experience if the experiencer 
were also suspended. Awareness of the being or the non-being of 
every thing implies the uninterrupted being of the principle of 
awareness itself. 

23-33. These verses introduce a new and revolutionary con¬ 
sideration. The Self is sought to be distinguished from the ego or 
‘aham\ ... 

The ego or the category signified by T has as its distinctive 
character self-cognition. In it the knower and the known, the sub¬ 
ject and object are fused into one. The Self knowing itself is the I 
or ego. According to the discussion here this is a self-contradictory 
category because the agent and the object can never be one. The 
Self is without parts or aspects. It is indivisible and integral and 
transcends all objectivity. Its knowing itself is a pure impossibility. 
Hence the ego is also an object present as such to the Self and is not 
to be identified with the Self. It is a self-contradictory blend o e 
pure Self and the phenomenal internal sense. In addition it is not 
co-terminous with the Self, for, it is also suspended in deep sleep and 
in the state of mukti while the Self abides in these states. It is o jec 
tive and separable and hence must be distinguished from the pure 
subject. 

The author ascribes to the Mimamsaka philosophers the view 
that the Self-conscious ego is the real Self. ‘Self-consciousness in 
this context does not mean the conciousness constitutive of the e j 
but ‘ the Self's consciousness of itself. We know that Advai c 
tradition ascribed a similar view of self-consciousness to 
schools of Buddhism (Sankara’s Upade&asahasri XVI. 14 Citsukhi) 
The Advaitic writers consistently reject this possibility of the 
Self being both the subject and object in the same act of- con- 
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sciousness. The word used in this connection is ‘svatmani-kriya- 
virodha’. Sankara criticises this view severely in several places. Only 
one instance may suffice. Sankara’s commentary on the first anu- 
vaka of the Chapter II of Taittiriya JJpanisad is a very good instance. 
While our author is directly following Sankara in this argument, 
credit must be given to his strong and extensive defence of the posi¬ 
tion. 

There are some interesting analogies to the Advaitic position 
in modem Western thought. Bradley classed the self as an appearance 
and one of his fundamental arguments attempts to expose what he 
considers to be the fallacy in the notion of self-consciousness. He 
urges that the whole self can never be objectified and placed before 
consciousness as an object. Something in the ‘Felt Background’ of 
the self escapes this objectification. A more recent writer with an 
entirely different orientation and motive, speaks of the systematic 
elusiveness of the ‘I’. Professor Gilbert Ryle, to whom we owe this 
tellin g expression says ‘Nor can a missile be its own target’ and 
also ‘The fishing net cannot be reduced to one of the fishes which 
it itself catches’ (The Concept of Mind, page 187, 197). 

The verse 32 is quoted by Yamuna in his Atmasiddhi. 

34-36. Either the Ego must persist in all states and even in the 
state of release or it must be understood as other than the self. 

Here is a new lin e of thought suggested and repudiated. Why 
not hold that though the Self is enduring and immutable, it is the 
substratum of changing properties like the sense of ego and other 
psychic operations ? This possibility is rejected on the ground that 
substantive changelessness conjoined with adjectival modifica¬ 
tions is impossible. Change of properties is bound to infect the sub¬ 
stratum also with change. 

‘If the evidences support the concept of a changing self, what 
can be done in the matter? We have to accept the position as true.’ 
Such a counter-argument is also noticed. It is answered by the fun¬ 
damental principle that the Self must be an unchanging spectator; 
otherwise both recognition and awareness of change itself become 

impossible. . . 

37-43. These verses repeat and elaborate a little the judgement 

concerning the character of the ego as non-Self. 
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44-45. Here we have the conclusion of the argument and a 
further step of great importance is also taken. 

The distinction between the Self and the non-Self is established 
and it is also shown that factors usually mistaken for the Self, 
namely, the gross and subtle bodies are quite other than it. Now, 
what is the ontological status of the non-Self? Does it constitute an 
independent sphere of reality, though it should not be confounded 
with the sphere of the Self? Is the dualism of the Self and non-Self 
final ? In answer to this querry, our treatise takes the next revolu¬ 
tionary and drastic step. The non-Self demonstrated to be clearly 
other than the self is declared to be: (a) Mithya-siddha, (b) anat- 
maka, (c) mohamula, and (d) sudurbodha. The terms may be 
interpreted as follows in accordance with the commentary. 

(a) Illusory or wrongly imagined to exist. 

(b) Devoid of being. 

(c) Born of delusion. 

(d) Not amenable to ascertainment from evidence and not 
yielding to rational discernment. 

The upshot is that the non-Self is not merely different from the 
Self but lacks reality and being. It is shadowy and illusory. Its exist- 
ence is posited by error and it is further superposed on the Self. Its 
being the Self and its being as such are both to be disallowed from 
the true philosophical point of view. The beginning of Vedantic in¬ 
quiry is apparently dualistic for it seeks to mark off the Self from e 
non-Self but its conclusion is monistic as it eventually dismisses the 
claim of the non-Self to be real. 

The verse 45 states the cardinal argument in favour of this 
idealistic or spiritual monism. The non-Self is never experienced out 
of relation to the Self and it is not capable of being identified with the 
Self What is neither the Self nor independent of the Self is verily 
nothing. 

The ego is analogous to a mirror. The Self is analogous to a 
face reflected in it. The external objects correspond to some strongly 
coloured material also reflected in the mirror. The effect is that the 
external world and the Self appear blended even as the reflected face 
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acquires the reflected colour of the coloured material. It is thus that 
the Self presents itself distorted to empirical consciousness. 

47-49. It is this distorted presentation of the Self that lends 
support to the illusion of a plurality of selves, owing to a plurality 
of distorting adjuncts. Ultimately there is only one Self. 

50. Divergent and incompatible attributes are predicated of 
the Self in illusion while the real Self is untouched by such 
misconstructions. 

51. Soma^arma’s father: This is an allusion to the popular 
stoiy of a beggar who named his dream-son SomaSarma and lost the 
day s alms in his attempt to punish his careless dream-wife. 

53. The external world presents itself as an object only to the 
ego in which the power to cognize arises owing to the light of the 
inner Self reflected in it. Thus both the dualism of the Self and the 
non-Self and the plurality of selves are illusory presentations set up 
by the ego . Destruction of the ego ushers in the realization of un¬ 
distorted non-dualism. The ego is the meeting ground of the inner 
reality and the outer presentations. 

54-57. What has been already considered by verses 28 and 29 
is brought up again here and explained more fully. This is in answer 
to a pertinent objection. In the proposition T am Brahman’, the ego 
signified by T is identified with Brahman. How can it be unreal or 
other than the real Self? It is answered on these lines: 

(a) In ‘I am Brahman’, the apparent identification is for effect¬ 
ing the sublation of the T. It is similar to saying, The man we see 
is nothing but the stump of a tree, or The snake is only a rope’. It 
cancels the ‘I’ and enthrones Brahman in its place. 

(b) The term T has two secondary meanings based on simi¬ 
larity and association and one direct meaning. In the identity pro¬ 
position, it is the secondary meaning of ‘I’ based on association that 
is operative. The Self shines through the T and hence by T only 
the spiritual substratum is signified. Such an interpretation does in 
no way contradict the conception of the ego as a phenomenal and 
hybrid factor. 
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58. In the preface to verse 53, it was said that the ego is the 
root of all evil, that it is the locus of the mutual supenmposition of 
Self and non-Self, and that the pure Self is not the bearer of avidya. 
Here it is urged that the pure Self cannot even be termed the witness 
of the phenomenal universe. To be an observer of changing pheno¬ 
mena may imply some change in the observer also and that is re¬ 
pudiated hereby. From the point of view of change it is as if the Self 
is not the witness, though the phenomenal world would beinothing 
apart from its presence to an observing consciousness. The para¬ 
doxical truth is that the Self observes without observing. It observes, 
in the sense that its light of consciousness throws the objects into 
presentational being, the only being they have, and it does not 
observe in the sense that it undergoes no modification for the sake 
of or as a consequence of this observation. 

59 This prose section and the verse following deal with a 
general principle of importance. ‘Each system of speculative philo¬ 
sophy seems reasonable from its own point of view but untenable 
from that of another. There is no single doctrine commanding- 
universal acceptance and capable of repelling all attacks. Hence how 
can we repose confidence in any system of philosophy? This is the 
sceptical trend very well stated here and it is met by an equafiy fine 
line of reasoning. It is argued that all schools of thought, whatever 
be their speculative constructions, must ultimately appeal to experi¬ 
ence for their validation. This court of final appeal is universal and 
it is surely unassailable from the standpoint of relativistic scepticism. 

60-66 This appeal to experience, it is pomted out, does not 
resolve S dfflcuS Experience itself poses a dilemma. When 
experiences and thoughts arise, do they make a difference to the ulti- 
mate Sf or d o they not? If they do, the Self is to be taken as a 
“ ? . .. If they do not, the Self could not have been the 

:S 8 of P SexpISs or the thinker of those thoughts. The 
c bJ t- Lh rains affect the skin of creatures and not the space in 
wrehTh'ey take plaf mhe Self ,s hke the skin, 1, has to he regarded 
as subject to change and if it corresponds to. space it is as good as 
non-existent in the context and cannot be the subject of the pro¬ 
cesses in question. This dilemma is rebutted by a consideration of 

three other instances. 
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(a) When a column of smoke ascends towards the sky, does it 
introduce a division in the continuum of space? It would be absurd 
to say so. But it does ascend alright. We have to think of space as 
providing the field for the process though not affected by it. In the 
same way, the Self is as ubstratum of experiences without being 
altered by them. 

(b) When a person is moving in a boat he mistakes the trees to 
be moving even though they are stationary. It is a case of illusion. 
This possibility is not ruled out in the present case. It is the essence 
•of an illusion that it rests on reality and does not affect it. 

(c) An ever-radiant precious stone or mineral lights up things 
brought near it and does not do so when they are withdrawn beyond 
the range of its illumination. Here there are changes brought about 
by changes in proximity and the luminous substance is the cause of 
them but still it remains ever the same without any change. In the 
same way the atman may be regarded as the unchanging cause of 
change. 

The conclusion is irresistable that the final substratum of mental 
processes can be quite changeless. 

67. When we say that the sun illumines an object, we do not 
mean that the sun performs a new act of illumination then. It is 
ever shining. Only now the object approaches the sun to receive 
the benefit of its ever-present illumination. It is not an act, but the 
abiding nature of the sun. There is production of an effect without 
any fresh act on the part of the agent. Similarly the Self lights up 
the flux of mental life. 

68-69. It may occur that this account of the mechanism of 
knowledge is nothing but a re-edition of the Sahkhya theory. The 
impression is at once corrected. The objective world on this view is 
no independent system of being. It falls within the being of the spirit. 
Its history of appearance and disappearance is an incident in the 
life of the atman. But it being no ontological verity, makes no 
mark on the pure and changeless substratum. 

70. The Self is timeless consciousness while the mental pro¬ 
cesses of experiencing and thinking are governed by time and are 
successive. 
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71-75. The role of the Self and that of the mind are described 
with a flourish and a great number of illustrations. 

76-77. The consequence of this position is that the eternal con¬ 
sciousness that witnesses and actuates by its presence all the mental 
operations is free from suffering and suffering is what happens in 
the mind and is hence an item in the sphere of objects. 

78. It is reiterated that the Self is invariable and everything 
else is subject to variation. 

78-87. The same matter is elaborated and the idea gains 
impressiveness thereby. 

88-89. The eternal witnessing consciousness is one and in¬ 
divisible and the plurality of selves is a fiction set up by the plurality 
of alien adjuncts or minds. 

90. A subtle point is made here. If the Self is one, should 
there not be in it an unbearable confluence of all the sufferings of all 
the creatures? This consequence does not follow. In the stage prior 
to enlightenment, there is division of experiences owing to the'diver¬ 
sity of minds. After enlightenment one’s own suffering is eliminated. 
owing to the realisation of the transcendent Self. How can there be 
subjection to others’ suffering? In neither state is a confluence of 
sufferings possible. 

91-94. The conclusion is re-inforced with the support of some 
important passages of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

95-96. The atman is of the nature of consciousness. The entire 
world of non-Self along with the ego or the false self to which that, 
world appears is an unreal presentation because it is subject to be¬ 
ginning and end. The discrimination between the -Self and non-Self 
is pushed to the final non-dualistic point that the non-Self is unreal.. 

We have already come across one argument in support of the- 
unreality of the non-Self. It can neither be placed in the Self nor 
placed outside the Self even as the imagined snake is neither one with: 
nor independent of the rope (45). Here we are told that temporality 
is another mark of the unreal. 

97. The old fear dispelled so often already is repeated again, 
that this theory is only a restatement of the Sankhya position. The 
old reply that the non-Self is phenomenal presentation within the 
Self and not an independent reality is offered again. It is supported. 
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by a new argument. We know instances of ideas with no objective 
counter-parts to them. But we know of no object without the cor¬ 
responding idea, for, we can know of it only through ideas. The 
epistemological conceivability of the subject without an object and 
the inconceivability of an object without a subject is used here to 
support the ontological thesis of the sole reality of the subject. 

98-99. A new thought of great importance is introduced here 
and it gives powerful support to the thesis of the unreality of the 
non-Self. 

Commonsense and popular philosophy make the assumption 
that what is accessible to the means of knowledge like perception 
and inference is real and what is not knowable is non-existent. Here 
the reverse is sought to be established. 

The atman is no object and hence it is unknowable. But it is 
self-evident and makes possible whatever knowledge is there and 
hence our certainty about it is not secured by our knowledge about 
it. It is immediately and indubitably established for us and no means 
. of knowledge has to prove its being for us. Even though unknow¬ 
able it is more real than what is positively known. The non-Self or 
object, however clearly known, is mediately known to us. It comes 
to our vision, as it were, through the body, the senses and mind. 
There is every possibility of these mediating links distorting what 
they present to consciousness. Moreover the links cannot be oper¬ 
ated without a prior identification of the Self with them and such 
identification is not possible without the ignorance of the Self. Hence 
a radical flaw lies at the root of our knowledge of external objects. 
However much the non-Self may be known, it can be only a pheno¬ 
menal and not ultimate Reality. Only the Self is certain through an 
awareness at once immediate and not involving falsifying instru 
ments. So the Self, though unknowable is real and the non-Self 

though knowable and even known is phenomenal. 

What is said here becomes clearer if read along with what 
Sankara says in Adhyasa-bhasya about the pramapas being vitiated 

by a basal avidyS. . . . ,.. „ 

100-102 The fact of the mutual supenmposition of the sell 

and the non-self is presented and it is shown through die two ana¬ 
logies that the mind’s attributes are wrongly predicated of the Self 
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and the Self’s character of consciousness is equally wrongly ascribed 
to the mind. This is the root of all evil. 

103-104. This ignorance and error constitutive of the ori ginal 
nescience is removable by Vedantic knowledge. That knowledge 
cancels error is a well-known principle. 

105. How is knowledge of the atman to be attained when it 
is unknowable being irrepressibly self-revealing? This is a clear 
enough difficulty. Vedantic knowledge does not signify the know¬ 
ledge of what is previously unknown. It simply means the eradica¬ 
tion of avidya. 

106-111. In these verses nothing new is added. They reiterate 
clearly how the unchanging atman lies at the back of the ego, the 
act of knowing and the object known and how it transcends them. 

It is the unaffected medium of their presentation. It is Self-luminous 
while they are illumined by it. 

112. The world of duality constitutive of the non-Self is unreal 
because it cannot be determined to be a diversity by itself apart 
from consciousness, nor can it be so determined as a part of con¬ 
sciousness, nor can both the alternatives be combined. It is illusory 
and by its elimination through knowledge the non-dual spiritual 
reality stands radiant and supreme. 

In the prose preface to the verse there is a reference according 
to the commentator to the argument against the concept of differ¬ 
ence formulated by Mandanamifira in his Brahmasiddhi. 

A and B must be known as different before we can discern 
their differences. Their mutual differences must have been known 
before we could initially know them as different. There is a vicious 
circle here. 

114. The non-Self comes to be recognised as virtually non¬ 
existent the moment we succeed in seeing it as not the same as the 
self. Discrimination from the Self ends in its annulment. 

115. This repeats the point of the verse 98. 

116. The argument against the reality of the non-Self is con¬ 
cluded. 

118. The man of realisation laments his prior ignorance and 
neglect of the saving words of the firuti to this effect. 




CHAPTER III 


I. The nature of the changeless and non-dual atman has been 
brought out in the previous chapter. The phenomenal world con¬ 
sisting of the varied agents, instruments, acts and objects of know¬ 
ledge is falsely superimposed on this transcendent and pure princi¬ 
ple. Such an ‘illegitimate transference’ could not arise without a 
radical and original ignorance or nescience. 

Now this ignorance is not something that can exist by itself it 
requires both a locus or support and an object. All ignorance is of 
the nature of a handicap in some subject of knowledge and blocks 
the understanding of that subject concerning some object. So ignor¬ 
ance is a relational item subsisting in a subject and pertaining to 
some object. It is in something and about something. 

Now two categories have been distinguished, the Self and non- 
Self. We have to specify the subject and object of ignorance between 
these two categories. There is not much difficulty in judging that 
the Self must be the locus of ignorance, for only what is capable o 
knowing can be liable to ignorance. It is further argued that the 
object of ignorance is also the Self. We can be sure that the non " 
apprehension of an object is not due to its non-existence only if its 
being is somehow certain and established. Such certitude is foun 
only in the case of the Self, for our very self-consciousness is a 
revelation of its being. Hence only the Self can be the object of *g n ® r _ 
ance. In the case of the non-Self there is always the possibility that 
our ignorance about it may be a legitimate unawareness of the non 
existent and our supposed knowledge of it may be merely a facti¬ 
tious imagination. So both the locus and object of ignorance is tne 


Self itself. , , . 

It may be objected how the pure Self can be thus dou ^ y&s 
ated with ignorance, obviously incompatible with its se " e 
nature. Being pure sentience how can it suffer ignorance an eing 
self-l umin ous how can it permit ignorance about itself? T e answer 
to this is rather very abridged and the explanation of the comment- 

ator is highly tangled. Perhaps the line of answer is this. We are 
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convinced that the Self is pure undivided spirit without a second; 
we are also familiar with the fact of the mutual superimposition of 
the Self and non-Self on each other. The Self being of such a nature 
and the superimposition being such a patent fact of experience, we 
are driven to acknowledge ignorance as a necessary presupposi¬ 
tion. When we know that the object before us is only a rope and 
also note that we mistook it for a snake, it must be inevitably pre¬ 
sumed that we must have missed the distinctive features of the rope 
in our initial perception of it. Ignorance is thus a necessary presup¬ 
position of ordinary experience. In its eradication lies our salvation. 
That has to be effected only through comprehension of the truth of 
‘Tattvamasi’. Hence the chapter purports to work out an inter¬ 
pretation of ‘Tattvamasi’. The Second Chapter concentrated itself 
on the meaning of ‘Thou’, the nature of the atman. It was largely 
a discussion in terms of free reason. This chapter concerns itself 
with the total import of ‘That thou art’, the identification of atman 
and Brahman and contains a good deal of exegetical matter required 
for elucidating the text ‘Tattvamasi’. Both in intention and execu¬ 
tion it represents the spirit of Vedantic scholasticism. It fortififes 
itself by ™aintaining that the final enlightenment that could liberate 
the aspirant from ignorance is to be sought only from the firuti and 
that a rejection of firuti on_ the part of exclusive rationalism is ill- 
conceived and untenable. The grasp of the final significance of 
‘Tattvamasi’ takes one to the consummation of all spiritual endeavour. 

2. This verse puts in a nutshell the meaning of ‘Tattvamasi’. 
The term ‘‘tat'’ stands for Brahman, the ground of the universe. 
The term ‘tvarn’ signifies the Self. The identification of the two. 
Brahman and atman, serves to remove the supposition that Bra hm a n 
is other than the Self and that the Self is finite and is subject to the 
evils incidental to finitude. 

3. In the interpretation of the proposition there are three 
stages or three successive points to be considered; 

I. The first is ‘samanadhikaranya’ of the two terms *tat’ and 
‘ tvarri '. It is the equation or apposition of the two terms indicated 
by the identity of case-endings. Where the case-endings differ no 
identity or equation is meant. It is also necessary that the two 
terms must not be synonymous. To start with we must have two 
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terms with different imports. The proposition must assert their 
identity and the initial divergence of meanings must be overcome 
by fusion of significance effected by the unitary force of the pro¬ 
position. 

II. The second stage is ‘vi6esana-visesya-bhava\ This refers 
not to the verbal side as the first stage. It is marked by the qualifica¬ 
tion of the meaning of‘Thou’ by the meaning of the term ‘That’ and 
the qualification of the meaning of‘That’ by the meaning of‘Thou\ 
To Brahman must be attributed selfhood and to the self must be 
attributed Brahman-hood. 

III. If the meanings of the two terms are such that such a 
mutual qualification is impossible and that some contradiction is 
involved in the assertion of the identity, the literal imports of the 
two terms must be given up and on their basis an implied or an 
intended but not expressed meaning must be construed . In the 
present instance the implied but ultimate import is the absolute 
atman and it is signified indirectly owing to the apparent incom¬ 
patibility between finite selfhood signified by ‘Thou’ and the transc¬ 
endent absoluteness signified by ‘That’. This is laksana or significa¬ 
tion through implication and not through direct expression. Thus 
the terms have the relation of samanadhikaraiiya, their meanings 
have mutual vi6esapa-vi6esya-sambandha, and the meanings point 
by way of laksana the atman, which is the final import of the 
sentence. 

4-5. A minor digression is introduced here. But it is a valu¬ 
able clarification by itself. Is this process of understanding the Self a 
natural intellectual process or is it a spiritual fulfilment of an obliga¬ 
tion imposed by the scripture ? The latter alternative is accepted. 
The moral equipment for the pursuit of this knowledge is insisted 
upon. It is also pointed out that the crowning insight is imparted by 
the 3ruti, though as a preparation for this the discrimination of the 
Self from the non-Self must be won through the exercise of reason. 

6. We have noticed that in the course of the Second Chapter 
several arguments were advanced to refute a possible Sahkhya sug¬ 
gestion that the position being upheld insisting upon the discrimina¬ 
tion between the atman and anatman was nothing but the Sahkhya 
theory itself. The main point of distinction vigorously urged was 
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that the realm of the non-Self was ultimately an appearance and that 
the Self was the sole reality according to the position maintained, 
while for the Sankhya system the non-self was a genuine though 
separate realm of irreducible reality. 

In the course of the present chapter, a similarly persistent 
sankhya objection is raised in anticipation and answered. The 
objection is to the effect that the discrimination between the self 
and the non-self can be effected through reason itself and that there 
is no need to resort to Vedantic texts for gaining knowledge. The 
reply repeatedly offered is that discriminative knowledge may be 
and is obtained through reason but this is not the final phase of the 
required knowledge. The final phase ought to consist of the know¬ 
ledge of identity between the atman so discriminated and the abso¬ 
lute principle i.e., the Brahman. It is this unitive or integrative 
knowledge that forms the culmination of the understanding of rea¬ 
lity. This is obtainable, it is contended, only from scripture. Reason 
is analytic, separating the Self and the non-Self, while the intuitive 
grasp of the central passages of the Upanisads is synthetic, unifying 
the Self with the infinite reality. Discrimination is a preliminary and 
subordinate stage of knowledge, however necessary it may be, and 
it has to merge in the unifying apprehension which is the real goal 
of the pursuit. This last phase lies in the grasp of ‘Tattvamasi’. 
While the ‘tvam’ is ascertainable throughr eason, the ‘tat’ and the 
identity of ‘tvam’ with ‘tat’ are to be understood only from the firuti. 

7 8 By ajnana or avidya what are we to understand? Is it 
error?" Or is it simply a negation or absence of knowledge? The 
latter, though seemingly a more natural interpretation of the con¬ 
cept, gives rise to the objection that such a negation cannot be con¬ 
sidered the cause of the phenomenal umverse, which ajfiana is 
supposed to be on the theory advocated. Nothing can arise from 

n0n *The Resolution of this difficulty is not clear. The two verses 
nresent two ideas; (a) The object of ajnana is one with pure un- 
*. .. , ri t i. e universal substratum of all determinate appear- 
divided “‘ oiversal Being is of the nature of the principle of 

ances, U chines forth in the subject of all knowing and all 

"oTtao^tB i« occasions of inquit,. How there ideas 
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clear up the matter remains unsaid. The traditional commentary, 
Candrikd, amplifies what is stated and offers as the author’s solution 
that ajnana is something positive and that it covers up or conceals 
the universal atman. This concealment is responsible for whatever 
negation of knowledge may be there, which in its turn renders mis¬ 
construction or superimposition possible. It is true that this ampli¬ 
fication is questioned by some recent writers. But no better solution 
is forthcoming, although Candrika's attempt is not supported by 
definite clue in the text. It is a pity that Prof. Hiriyanna does 
simply explain why ajnana must be construed as positive and throws 
no further light on the issue. The traditional interpretation though 
not specifically emerging from the words of the text, seems to be 
justified by Sankara’s admission of a concealment of reality as basal 
to all ignorance, doubt and misconstruction of it. 1 

9. The view of Mapdana mentioned in the First Chapter 67, 
is brought in again and the old reply that the transcendent know¬ 
ledge is directly attainable through the comprehension of the text 
‘Tattvamasi’ is given again. The comprehension must pass through 
samanadhikarapya, vi&sana-vifesya-bhava and lak^apa-laksya-sam- 
bandha as already pointed out (3). 

10. The Self signified by ‘Thou’ is to be construed as free from 
suffering for it is identified with Brahman signified by ‘That’. The 
remoteness or transcendence of Brahman signified by ‘That’ is to be 
given up because it is identified with the Self signified by ‘Thou’. 
Thus a unitary import is conveyed by the two words though they 
are not synonymous and the contradictory aspects of the meanings 
of both are set aside. 

11. The empirical Self is Supposed to be the subject of know¬ 
ledge and is looked upon as T. But it is so by virtue of its substra¬ 
tum, the real Self, which is characterized by immutable conscious¬ 
ness and immediacy of Self-certitude. It is this real Self that is in¬ 
dicated by the process of laksapa by the term ‘Thou’. 

12-13. In the ego we have the co-inherence of both subjec¬ 
tivity and objectivity. But the Self is integral and is without such 
internal distinctions. 


1 See Gitabha$ya XIII 2. 
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14. Under no circumstance are consciousness and immediacy 
to be distinguished or separated. 

15. The same Self is one without a second by virtue of being 
pure immutable consciousness and is directly and immediately given. 
It is through the influence of this Self that the mind can cognise 
though intrinsically the mind is subject to change. 

16-17. The distinction between what is immutable and what 
undergoes change is elucidated. What abides in and through 
change of states is said to be ‘paripami’ or the changing being. What 
transcends altogether the phenomenon of modification or succession 
of states is said to be immutable. 

18-19. The mind knows because in it lies the origin of acts of 
consciousness. The real Self is the knower by virtue of its intrinsic 
and ever-present consciousness. The mind is said to be the inner 
self in contrast to more external adjuncts like the body. But the 
Self is the inmost and immediate reality by its essential being. The 
Self is consciousness and immedately self-establishing, by its un¬ 
derived and unalterable nature. 

20. The connection between the real Self and the empirical 
ego is nothing objective and real. It arises as an illegitimate trans¬ 
ference of one over the other. 

21. But why should we admit the immutable Self? Because 
no thin g objective and nothing changing could ever be cognised 
without a subject and without an unchanging witness thereof. 

22. By the simple criterion of subjection to origin and cessa¬ 
tion, the non-Self in its totality can be distinguished and excluded 
from the Self and then the understanding of ‘That thou art’ expells 
all inner darkness of ignorance. 

23-25. This is repeated again and again, for abridgement of 
statement may lead to defective and confused understanding. 

In the proposition ‘That Thou art’, ‘Thou’ is the subject and 
‘That’ is the predicate. ‘Thou’ signifies the self as the knowing sub¬ 
ject and as associated with all the evils of life. ‘That’ signifies the 
ultimate Godhead, mediately known and hence problematic as re¬ 
gards reality. The equation embodied in the proposition serves to 
annul features of both blocking their identification. They are 
‘subjection to evil’ associated with ‘Thou’ and mediateness or trans- 
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cendence associated with ‘That’. The non-contradicting and actually 
inseparable connotations of both, namely, immediacy and ultimacy 
are admitted and fused together in the final import of the proposi¬ 
tion and we have the resultant notion of the Self at once immediate 
and ultimate. 

26. Thus we have interpretation of the text through laksapa 
and that gives us an integral meaning. 

27. The ego is to the Self what the snake is to the rope falsely 
superposed on it. The rope stands revealed by the correction of the 
impression that it is a snake. Analogously here the annulment of the 
ego brings about the apprehension of the Self. This process of 
signification through the annulment of the direct meaning is the 
meaning by laksapa or implication. 

28. But it is essential to remember that this final step in under¬ 
standing ‘Tattvamasi’ can be taken only by him, who has already 
accomplished the discrimination between the Self and non-Self 
through the employment of reasoning. 

As layer after layer of the non-Self is peeled off, the distance 
between the atman and Brahman becomes shorter and shorter. 
When the non-Self is wholly peeled off, the Self shines as wholly one 
with Brahman. 

29-31. Why should this be so ? Avidya consists of two aspects. 
In the first place it confounds the Self with the non-Self. In the 
second place it sets up the presentation of the non-Self as if it 
were a reality. Hence eradication .of avidya by the proces o 
discrimination not only exposes the nature of the non-Self as sue 
but also dissolves its being which is but an appearance. The 
consequence is that the Self shines as transcending all non-Self an 
also as one without a second thereby merging with Bra man, 
whose essential nature is to be one without a second. 

The understanding of Brahman as something other than t e 
Self is due to the confounding of the Self with the non-Self, for it is 
the confused ego that sees the non-Self as an actuality, sees itse as. 
limited thereby and thus erects a barrier of difference between itself 
and the infinite Brahman. The removal of the confusion separates 
the non-Self from the Self and puts an end to its presentational being, 
leaving the Self as one without a second. 
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The Self so realised can no longer be other than Brahman. The 
transfigured manifestation of the Self as infinite is nothing but the 
transfigured manifestation of Godhead as the innermost Self. 

32. The words by themselves have general connotations. But 
when brought together in meaningful sentences, they acquire deter¬ 
minate and unique significance. 

33. It is to be realised that discrimination of the Self by reason 
is a preparation for the integral apprehension of the firuti text and 
can never itself constitute that apprehension. 

34-46. On what ground can the authority of the Sruti be re¬ 
jected ? There should be sufficient reason for rejecting a pramana. 
The only sufficient reason for rejecting a pramana is one or some 
or all of the following circumstances: 

(a) If it repeats what is primarily conveyed by another pra¬ 
mana. 

(b) If it conveys what is contradictory of what is established 
by another pramana. 

(c) If it delivers something uncertain and doubtful. 

(d) If it fails to convey any information whatever. 

Now in the present case none of these circumstances is found: 

(a) The Sruti presents the pure and transcendent Self not cog¬ 
nisable by other means of knowledge. 

(b) How could Sruti’s revelation be ever in conflict with other 
pramapas? They concern themselves with the external world and 
it concerns itself with the inner reality. If the meaning of T is pro¬ 
perly apprehended and the pure Self distinguished from all non-Self 
is ascertained, there is no possibility of the outward-directed pramS- 
nas running counter to the iruti’s identification of the pure Self with 
Brahman (II, 5). There is no meeting ground between the Sruti and 
other pramapas for any conflict to arise and the Self properly dis¬ 
tinguished possesses no features resisting its identification with 
Brahman. 

(c) The Self is such that it is indubitably established by self- 
consciousness and is untouched by any objective factor only 
about which doubts are possible. 

(d) Its failure to convey any information is certainly due to the 
incorrigible stupidity of its recipients who are incapable of intuiting 
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what lies nearest to them being their very self. How to kindle such 
dead intellects ? 

Hence there is no valid reason for discarding Sruti: The adjust¬ 
ment of reason and 6ruti is by way of preparation and fulfilment. 
Reason is our instrument for discriminating the Self from all non- 
Self. Sruti comes after this discrimination and identifies the Self so 
discerned with the highest principle, namely, Brahman. This proce¬ 
dure is illustrated by the Upanisads themselves. For instance, the 
determination of the nature of inner Self worked out by ratiocina¬ 
tion by Prajapati is really a preparation for the teaching of atman- 
Brahman identity imparted by Uddalaka to Svetaketu. In the same 
way Yajfiavalkya’s discourse in the Brhaddranyaka on atman to 
Janaka is the logical preparation to the teaching of ‘Aham Brahm- 
asmi’ in the same Upanisad. The Sruti itself has exemplified the 
adjustment of reason and iruti. While reason is essential, 6ruti is 
the source of the fullness of final knowledge. 

47-48. An already mentioned Mlmamsaka view is reconsider¬ 
ed in relation to the present context. Sruti is autonomous when it 
issues imperatives. But when it asserts matters of fact, it usually 
depends upon confirmation from other sources of knowledge. If 
the 6ruti teaching ‘Tattvamasi’ is to be considered authoritative all 
by itself, it must be construed as formulating some imperative. 

This proposal is rejected. Since the kind of sruti passages in 
question deals with the atman, no such confirmation is either pos¬ 
sible or necessary. It is analogous to words spoken in order to wake 
up a Tnan in sleep. The atman is eternal consciousness, does not 
require to be revealed by any other pramapa, has no qualities like 
sound or colour, rendering other pramapas like pratyaksa possible, 
does not admit of doubt, is the inmost reality, is an end in itself 
and is essentially unknowable. Therefore, it is not accessible to 
other means of proof which are generally actuated by desires or 
utilitarian considerations. 

49. Sruti itself affirms this fact. Only what is objective, 
limited, external and has qualities like colour is open to our empiri¬ 
cal vision. But it cannot catch what is not an object, and is infinite, 
inward and qualityless. 
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50 Hence its declaration that the seer of the seeing cannot 
be seen is perfectly sound. 

51. Further, perception is of external objects. It cannot estab¬ 
lish any invariable relation between the Self and anything else, for 
the Self being the inner reality is imperceptible. In the absence of 
any such law of invariable concomittance, how can inference about 
the atman be possible? 

52. This applies practically to all pramanas because they are 
all oriented to external objects. 

53 Therefore the truth of ‘Tattvamasi’ is imparted only by 
flruti to one who has discerned the Self in its purity and distinction 


from aU erforms the preliminary work of establishing the 

distinction of the Self as different from the non-Self by using as the 
marks of the non-Self objectivity and variation 

55 Just as the external objects bear marks of being different 
from the ego, the ego or T itself bear, the mark of the non-Self and 
leads upto the idea of the transcendent Self. 

5fi 57 It is again objected that reason can establish the exist- 
; /• - tm „ n It is replied that reason can give rise only to 
ence of the * * immediate apprehension. The know- 

CTou^^s JIrec. experience. Sruti alone can bring about 


such rapenence. rajsed t0 the adoption of toti for the 

knowledge in question.^ ^ ourselves lapsin g int0 the Self in all its 

In deep y d from all association from the non-Self. 

such an easy and universal mode of 

““tot mswupti ajflSna is still there. If it were not so spiritual 

discipline consisting of Sravana, manana and nididhySsana for re- 
discipuu not be necessary. And again one who goes 

lizmg the a . ^ ^ retum t0 t h e other states. If he did so, 

iTr prance is something final would not be true. It would not 
that deliv that wakes up is different from him who went 

to steep,^orTherels continuity of recollection and recognition. There- 
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fore the persistence of ignorance in deep sleep must be necessarily 
admitted. But, it may be argued, ‘There is no direct perceptual 
awareness of ignorance in susupti’. The absence of such awareness 
it is replied is due to the absence then of the necessary instrument 
of such experience, namely, the mind. Ignorance is there, but there 
is no explicit perceptual experience of it. 

59-62. There is digression to a point mentioned earlier. It 
has been said that the ego carries the marks of the non-Self and 
points to the Self transcending it (56). It is argued that the distinc¬ 
tion between the Self and the ego is not so patent. The external 
object and the person dealing with it are clearly distinguishable even 
in the plane of common sense. But between the knowing Self and the 
ego the demarcation is not at all clear or established. 

An analogy would meet this objection. The fuel that has caught 
fire becomes the agent that bums other things though in reality it is 
itself an object that is being burnt. In the same way, though the ego 
is an object distinct from the Self it derives from the Self the property 
of being the subject owing to great proximity. This does not alter 
the fact that it is set up by ignorance and is an object. But the other 
objects present themselves to the Self not merely covered by ignor¬ 
ance as the ego does but also by the ego. The ego causes pragmatic 
valuation of them as favourable, unfavourable or indifferent. It is 
this intermediate ego-engendered valuation that renders obvious the 
distinction of the other objects from the subject. In the case of the 
ego, owing to the absence of that valuation, the distinction is blurred 
greatly and hence the phenomenon of the ego manifesting itself as 
the Self more than any other objective factor. The distinction 
between the subject and the object is lost sight of when they are 
mediated by only ignorance but when they are mediated by ignor¬ 
ance and the ego it is glaring. In deep sleep the ego is suspended 
and ignorance is subtle and dormant as the mind is also suspended 
then, and so there is no awareness of anything either as ‘mine’ or 
‘this’. Awareness of ‘this ’ presupposes ignorance and that of mine 
presupposes both ignorance and the ego. 

63. To resume the main argument, the other means of proof 
establish the Self as transcendent of the non-Self, while the know¬ 
ledge that can destroy the fundamental ignorance responsible for all 
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the evils of life is to be acquired only from the propositions of the 
Upanisads such as ‘Tattvamasi’. 

64-67. In the Second Chapter four classes of spiritual aspirants 
were distinguished (//. 2-3); of these four, only those who reason 
about the Self and are made to listen to the words of Vedanta again 
and a gain are of importance for this discussion. All the other three 
are endowed with special ability and blessed with great merit bom 
of past effort. How is this class of disciples enabled to see the truth? 

The analogy of ten people who set out on a task and of whom 
each counting the members of the group on the way leaving out 
himself laments the loss of one member is given. Then some one 
comes their way and seeing their sad plight bom of stupidity tells 
each one that he himself is the missing tenth man. They rejoice over 
the recovery of the lost man. In this case the words of the wise 
straneer causes them instantaneous enlightenment. Even so are the 
words of Vedanta. In reality the Self is the one absolute reality with¬ 
out a second but imagination of duality creates all the affliction of 
I f The words ‘That Thou Art’ at once rescues the seeker from his 
delusion and distress and restores him to his supreme status. There 
anvthing new: only there is a revolutionary 
is no acquisi 1 of finitude. It is impossible to explain the 

annulmentoftheiliu^usion Rs very nature is precisely ms> that 
phenomen ^ cannot withstand any kind of scrutiny. It 

it is wholly & s secrets t0 ^ inquiring intellect; it is a 

1S It dissolves into nothing under the sunshine of exploring 
myth tha . on ]y C an be said of it. It is terminable by en- 

reason. This en ijghtenment arises postively from the Vedantic 
wOTdTnrMt thou art’ and no other way of knowledge is of avail in 

this matter. often re f ers to the individual self as associated 

73-74. characteristics and function, even while purport- 

with its emp . with Brahman. Why does it perpetuate the 
ing to teach i individuality this way? It is for purposes of 
illusion ot P ^ « net i ) neti’ negates the phenomenal encrusta- 
negating it. rea j } ‘Tattvamasi’ also negates the phenomenal 

tions covering is to be negated must be exphcitly restated 

adjuncts of th • ff ^ negation. Without this step errors do 
as a preliminary w w 
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not get cancelled at all. Hence the particular methodology of the 
s'ruti. 

75-80. What ‘Thou’ ordinarily connotes gets critically revised 
in the light of ‘That* which happens to be predicated of it here. In 
the same way the general connotation of ‘That’ gets revised in the 
light of ‘Thou’. As a principle the general significance of terms is 
superseded and they are invested with determinate imports in the 
context of a proposition through the determining force of predica¬ 
tion. 

The final import of ‘Thou’ and ‘That’ lies in the atman which is 
at once one without a second and is the inmost Self. As a matter of 
fact it could not be secondless if it were not the inmost Self and could 
not be ‘the inmost Self if it were not one without a second. What 
excludes or is excluded by the Self would be limited by the Self and 
the Self that encounters an ‘other’ does so by virtue of its distorting 
veil of ignorance and the ego and is not therefore inward enough. 

The essence of the matter is this: ‘Thou ’signifies the self and 
its subjection to evil. ‘That’ signifies the supreme Reality and its 
being other than the knowing subject. Their identification has the 
effect of eliminating the elements in the significance of both which 
come in the way of that identification. Thus subjection to evil and 
being other than the Self are both negated and the inwardness oi 
the Self and the infinite unity of Brahman are both preserved and 
integrated into a single import. Sruti is valid when it conveys what 
•is not conveyed by any other pramana and when it promotes the 
realisation of the ultimate good. The import of Tattvamasi fulfils 

both these conditions pre-eminently. 

81-86. We are brought back to the old issue of possible con¬ 
flict between Sruti and the other pramapas. Some general points of 
resolution are outlined: 

(a) If the scriptural testimony goes definitely against what is 
clearly established by perception and other means of knowledge, it 
must be taken in a figurative or secondary sense. 

(b) For purposes of securing the undisturbed validity of the 
scripture, it is not a sound procedure to give it a practical or in¬ 
junctive meaning. Its existential or metaphysical significance must 
be maintained. 


v 
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(c) As a matter of fact, scripture, in so far as it is a pramapa 
proper, does convey knowledge not obtainable through other means 
of knowing and hence the feared conflict does not arise. 

(d) In spite of this, if a conflict were to be noticed, it must be 
clearly due to the fact that either the pratyaksa is a pseudo-pratyaksa 
or the siabda is pseudo-sabda. 

(e) The pramapas do not require mutual confirmation or sup¬ 
plementation. Otherwise they would lose their intrinsic validity or 

svatah ^ p leasures an d pains are found through other prama¬ 
pas, that is precisely the reason why they could not be 
the Self for the Self is not accessible to the other pramapas. If on th 
, , th v rea ll v belong to the fundamental nature of the Self, 

when fhey^are^mdnated in the state of release, the Self itself 
, . h d t j, en> Moreover, their termination itself would be 

““T A thousand meditations cannot alter the fundamental 

constitutmn £*» ^ ^ of suS 

.. ~ . k a fact of valid experience? Meditative concentra 

mg, if suffer g knowledge. It just focuses intellectual ener- 

“TSCS. bom of meditation can be only sub- 
.SvetT252* .o permanent objective release from suffer 

,ng ' Q7 Experience of suffering is deep-rooted and well-established 
92. Exp samsara. Can it be terminated by the dis- 

JESS dencies accumulated through meditation for a limit- 

ed duration ? _ _ Q tency cannot be asserted on the grounds of 

93 "lastra reveals truth and does not add powers and potencies 
t^what is otherwise powerless. 

t0 Wh c results of action and meditative imagination are 

In fa< f they are not born of the knowledge of reality, 
transitory tor ^ be & confiict between perceptual experience 

Even if there ^ fecognised ^ more authoritative. 

and 6ruti, 6ru x n0 composition of any human being is free 

First, Sruti . j b buma n documents are liable, 
from the defects to wm^ 
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Second, the Self in its inherent nature is untouched by empirical 
conditions like suffering. But perceptual experience is often found 
misleading, and it gets mixed up with human imagination prone to 
err. Perception is an external and mediate mode of cognition in 
contrast to the immediate self-revelation of the Self. Hence the 
superiority of the claim of 6ruti over perception. 

Sometimes 6ruti actually stultifies perception and affirms the 
validity of itself. So conflict, if actual, damages perception and not 
Sruti. 

96-103. But, in reality, such conflicts do not arise if both the 
pramapas are properly understood and confine themselves to their 
respective spheres. Sometimes if the deliverance of 6ruti produces 
perfect conviction, the conflicting perception has to be explained 
away. 

The situation is to be handled through a correct interpretation. 
The perceptual knowledge that the self is suffering really concerns 
the empirical self or the ego. The perfection and absolute freedom 
from evil and suffering that the 6ruti speaks of concerns the pure 
Self. Hence the conflict resolves itself. But the real difficulty lies in 
the fact that gruti uses terms applicable to the empirical self when it 
makes assertions about the real Self. This is inevitable, for the ego 
is, of all the empirical categories, the nearest to the Self. It is a non- 
Self but a non-Self fittest to represent the Self in the realm of pheno¬ 
menal experience. This mode of indirect reference is necessitated 
by the fact that the real Self transcends all possibilities of direct 
reference. 

104-107. By refering to what is not the real Self, the Self has 
to be indicated. If so how can the right knowledge of the form ‘I 
am Brahman’ arise at all? 

Taking our stand on a means that is not real, we realise the 
real Self, for realizing which there is really no means. The atman is 
ever-given and it is indirectly signified by the word ‘I’. 

How can such disparity between means and end from the stand¬ 
point of reality be admitted ? An analogy will help us here. A man 
is asleep. In the condition of deep sleep he is really dissociated 
from the body. We wake him up by calling his name. Now the 
name applies to the emobodied self. But by calling him by that 
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name, we reach his real disembodied Self and bring it back to the 
waking state. Similar is the efficacy of the statement ‘That Th°^ 
art’. ‘Thou’ may signify the empirical self but through it the real 
Self’s identity with Brahman may be set forth. The real atman is 
utterly unaffected by our errors about it or by our correction of 

those errors. ,. . ... , . t j__ e 

108-109 If one still persists in the objection that what does 

not exist cannot lead to what exists, we can satisfy hi mby saying 
that the means adopted is neither existent nor non-existent like 
every other phenomenal object. 

110 The atman is knowledge itself. Ignorance about it has a 
very pL“ns Sent*. Hence i, drops off a. the slightest d.s- 

words ignorance stands eternally destroyed in the self- 

effulgent atman. Philosophical enhghtenmenUspst a ‘mmitta or 

pretext for the complete disclosure o i s n • ^ 

111 in How could there be this avidya or ignorance in the 

11W “L 1 etemaUonsciousness of the atman? This avidya is 
presence of the eternal con ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ st d . 

“rte San. it ought no, to he and cannot he there. I. eludes 

-» '“" ot r B 

avid^s aiin m^d. q We have *en tha, two considerations have 

been already urged i gdf ^ the non-Self bnt does not 

inters?S. absolute Reahty. B is merely analydc and 

(b) Reason give s rise to mT* 1 ° b 

jects and not to the rnrnj ^ RaS on distinguishes the Self 

(c) A thud pomt is » of ^ ^ teingof the sheaths of 

from the non-Self. I 8 ^ non -being attributed to the Self, 
empirical factors. ^ sheat ij S> mus t also be cancelled, 

namely, the non-being ^ugh an affirmation that it is 

That would be P os . sl t ^ se if j s the empirical body or mind is 
Brahman. The theslS . t it transcends them. Now this anti- 
sublated by the antithesis in 
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thesis has to be sublated by a higher thesis that it is Brahm a ® 
itself. From materialism the intellect passes into nihilism. The 
nihilism of the intellect must be annihilated by the absolutism of 
the 6ruti. • 

The Self as Brahman goes beyond both world-affirmation and 
world-negation and culminates in absolute self-affirmation. 

116. An objection already noticed is finally answered very 
effectively. Whence this avidya? How does it happen to be at all? 

The question does not occur to the fool for he does not know 
the nature of the atman incompatible with the existence of avidya- 
It does not occur to the enlightened sage, for avidya does not exist 
for him at all. 

117-122. These verses record finally the position with regard 
to the power of the Vedantic propositions such as ‘Tattvamasi’ to 
cause ultimate intuitive knowledge. 

123-126. The old view that not the comprehension of the text 
but the meditation following it is the cause of the liberating experi-. 
ence is brought in again. 

Two points are urged in reply: 

(a) When the initial pramana, i.e., Sruti, does not produce en¬ 
lightenment and conviction, there is absolutely no chance of the 
meditation following it giving rise to them. 

(b) If some kind of meditative practice is somehow wanted, it 
may be admitted as a repeated study of the texts, so that gaps in 
the. study may be filled up. 

Whatever undesirable consequences may be feared, if no medi¬ 
tative practice is admitted, are effectively warded off when once we 
admit the imperative to study and that to completion. Renunciation 
in a m ann er not sanctioned by the Sastra or continuance of the old 
ritualistic life (in the absence of the pre-occupation with meditation 
which would authorise renunciation and put an end to ritualism) 
are the consequences feared. But there are no causes for them to 
occur when study and repeated study become pre-occupations of 
the aspirant. 



CHAPTER IV 


This chapter roughly consists of three stages of exposition* 
From the first verse to verse 18, it is intended as a recapitulation of 
what has been extensively set forth in the first three Chapters. From 
verse 19 to verse 53 the argument of the treatise is sought^toMbe 

substantiated with statements to the same effect from 
GaudaDada. From verse 54 to verse 69 it speaks of the characteris¬ 
tics of the enlightened sage. The rest of the trea ^ ed 

to 78 winds upThe work with tributes to the preceptor and a speci- 

flCati 3°6 ° xt non-Self is fairly 

well-known. It is also generally recogmaed «the non-Se^^- 
poses the Self. The physical ^ 

rSL": he Th^ ££££ whh regard to the 
intermediate factor. 

for here to detemtne « the bo^ bott ^ cognized ^ This’ 
to the realm of the non • g ut j n connection with the 

Hence it has been an area or d “P““ “ dj c imilla tj 11 g between the 

status of the body as non-Self must be asc 

ItItirwWle noting here the fourfold criterion .ha, tire com- 

"“tifTthe seer and tire non-sdf is the seen. 

h The Self is the witness and ttte non-Self ts what.swrmessed. 

w . . . ^ff^ence between the two. Prof. Hmyanna 

There*r nomuch■ ddfence lps mt0 disti nguish the Self 

points out that the se -: iethe fj rst helps thediscrimina- 

-—— 

(253). 
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(c) The non-Self comes into being at some time and passes out 
of existence sometime later. The Self knows no beginning or end. 

(d) The Self is abiding while the non-Self is variable. 

Here also the distinction between the two modes of discrimina¬ 
tion is not clear. Prof. Hiriyanna makes out that the former referss 
to change in time while the latter refers to change in space. But the 
basic principle of distinction is that the Self is immutable while the 
non-Self is subject to change. 

Fundamentally the criterion seems to be only twofold. The 
Self is self-evident or Self-revealing and constitutes the principle of 
consciousness while the non-Self has to be cognised by the Self and 
is not Self-luminous. The Self is non-temporal and changeless while 
the non-Self, is subject to variation. 

8. Through ‘Tattvainasi’ the Self must be rightly apprehended, 
which is the ultimate witness of all being and non-being, Self-lumi¬ 
nous and bereft of all internal and external distinctions. 

9-18. These verses traverse familiar ground. They describe 
the work of reason in discerning the Self and the work of Sruti in 
bringing about the final knowledge or experience. 

19. The prose preface is not free from verbal ambiguity. The 
Candrika offers three alternative interpretations. But there are 
points common to all the interpretations and the essential thought 
is clear enough. 

‘The principles enunciated and developed command by them¬ 
selves acceptance by reason. Since they simply explicate just the 
self-established truth of the atman, they do not really stand in need 
of the authority of preceptors and the scriptures. But there are 
students of Vedanta who go by the authority of revered teachers 
and sacred texts. To produce conviction in them and win them over, 
the testimony of the revered preceptors of Vedanta is going to be 
addurced/ Such seems to be the burden of the passage in question. 

The verse is just an introduction to the supporting passages 
from Sankara to be given in the following sections and refers to him 
with great veneration and a tribute to his universal compassion. 

20-40. These twenty-one verses along with their prefaces con¬ 
stitute a fairly long presentation of the statements of Sankara in 
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support of the position taken by the author with appropriate con- 
necting comments. Of these, sixteen verses are ***** 
Sankara’s Upadeiasahasri and the rest are by way of pp 
and elucidation. 

These quotations cover the two major arguments o our 

(a) The discrimination between the Self and the ^ ^^ysU 

reason! the non-Self being oonstitutedof the object s, gros s phys^ 

cal body and the subtle psychical body, the latter in S 

(b) The identification of the Self sodiscriminataivnth thenlU 

mate reality, namely, Brahman through the comprehension 

import of the scriptural proposition That ou • ‘ , Karikas 

41-44. Here we have three verses from Gaudapada s Kama* 

and another from Upade&asahasri. , states 

Their theme is dm. CO * 

Self is conditioned by ignorance in bot the sta t e of 

i.e., non-apprehension and misapprehensio , ( ) ^ Self> and 

dreamless sleep only the causal ignorance release it is 

(hi) that in the fourth state of final enlightenment and 
emancipated from both the forms of ignorance. 

52. The author, as the treatise is ] from the 

defiues its leading characteristics. v.Hnnta it concerns the 

decisive teachings of the whole body of 

ultimate Reality and it dispels all intellectual ^ 

53. The nature of one who knows Bratammhest » ^ ^ 

in brief. He is filled with the consciousness o who are 

sees himself in all who know the atman an d analytical 

ignorant. This he realises not **** intuition, 

understanding but through superconsciou assimilated 

54-59. Amanofsuchsnpremematahonb^ 

to the object of his pursuit and comes t p g and ^ are 

He has become aU that he had it m 1 omplish . The dualism 

no more tasks for him to do or ide ought to be has 

of the ‘is’ and ‘ought to be’ is overcome a 
been actualised to completion. 
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66-69. It may be—this is a traditional point of view—that a 
man of this knowledge by realisation persists in the condition of 
embodiment till the prarabdha is liquidated. But he can indulge in 
no moral lapses. The roots of evil, ignorance and desire have been 
burnt up without residue. How can wickedness or licentious¬ 
ness arise in such a state of purity? Even an aspirant shuns evil- 
How can the perfected sage, having become one with the very sub¬ 
stance of Godhead, descend to evil. But his goodness and holiness 
are spontaneous, they are not maintained by struggle against evil, 
and are not of the nature of means. They are effortless expressions 
of his self-attainment. 

70-73. The merits, moral, intellectual and spiritual, on the 
part of the worthy student of this treatise are enumerated. 

74. That the source of this spiritual wisdom is the great 
Sankara is proclaimed and that it is for the high-souled to adjudge 
the work is recorded with the humility of a real lover of truth. 

75. The point in wanting that the high-souled should sit in 
judgment over the work is that petty minds miss even blazing great¬ 
ness and that the noble and the pure can discover even hidden worth. 

76-77. These two are grand stanzas, the first indicating the 
proper perspective in which the treatise is to be viewed and the 
second offering revential devotion to the preceptor, Sankara. 

The sacred river Ganga took its birth at the feet of Lord Visnu. 
She was taken possession of by Lord Siva. He was worshipped with 
great devotion and austerity by King Bhagxratha. The merciful 
Siva was pleased and gave Ganga to his custody. Bhagiratha 
brought her down to the earth and made her flood over the remains 
of the accursed descendants of the emperor Sagara. Thus they were 
sanctified and their souls were released from evil and ascended to 
heavenly peace and blessedness. Analogous to this ancient and 
revered story is the present achievement. ‘Foot of Visnu’ is an old 
Vedic expression signifying the highest spiritual perfection or moksa. 
It may also mean the grace of the preceptor Vedavyasa, an incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu and the author of the Vedantasutras . Vedantic know¬ 
ledge leads to moksa and receives its final systematization at the 
hands of Vyasa. So it resembles Ganga in that it pertains to the 
-‘Foot of Visnu’ and emanates from Vi§nu. This Ganga of know- 
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ledge was won by the blessed Sankara, even as Siva appropriated 
the river Ganga, through great spiritual power. Sri Surfievara says 
that, even as King Bhagiratha worshipped Siva, he worshipped Sri 
Sankara properly, who was established in Brahman, was omniscient 
and surrounded by sages always. From that repository of perfec¬ 
tions, thus propitiated, he obtained as a boon this Gahga of spiritual 
science. In this work he has spoken out that supreme knowledge 
out of compassion towards the suffering mortals, so that their life 
of repeated births and deaths may be ended, even as Bhagiratha got 
Gangs to sanctify and uplift the sons of Sagara. The sanctity of the 
knowledge in question, its doubly divine source, the devotion 
through which it was acquired and the motive for its promulgation 
are all brought out magnificently in this complete metaphor. 

77. The knowledge enshrined in the work is again praised and 
the preceptor who dispelled inner darkness through philosophical 
reason and revealed that highest knowledge to the world is called 
the adorable preceptor of preceptors. To him the author offers his 
devotion and veneration. 

78 The prose comments connecting and elucidating the verses 
are commended to the consideration of the would-be commentators 
of the work. 
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